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Panels 


I. Implications of the Advanced Placement Programs 


The Moderator, Gerhard Friedrich, 
Cedar Crest College, introduced the sub- 
ject and the panel members. A count of 
attendance at 8:30 showed 39 present. 


First Speaker: Nathaniel C. Allyn, 
Stanford University, “Implications of 
Advanced Placement.” Mr. Allyn said 
that Advanced Placement assumes able 
high school students willing to study col- 
lege level courses; it assumes suitable 
teachers for such students; the College 
Board sees that the program functions, 
but schools make all decisions; advanced 
placement examinations have nothing to 
do with college entrance tests. He spoke 
of the growth of the program, gave com- 
parative figures, and then turned to ef- 
fects of the program upon college admis- 
sions and placement. A large number of 
the 4,800 AP students applying for ad- 
mission this year to Stanford will neces- 
sarily be rejected for lack of places. This 
raises such questions as (1) How im- 
portant are grades in variously named 
advanced placement or “college level” 
courses? (2) Was the course really 
taught at college level? No statistical 
method of evaluation as yet exists. Better 
prepared students will force colleges to 
review freshman courses and high school 
teaching. These problems will “assume 
major proportions in a short time.” 

Second Speaker: Robert Shutes, Palo 
Alto School District, “Implications of the 
Advanced Placement Program for Sec- 
ondary Schools.” The APP offers parti- 
cipating schools “exciting possibilities 
and practical advantages,” each accom- 
panied by dangers and problems. Among 
these advantages are: satisfaction in 
quality work and recognition of it; op- 
portunities for teachers to work with 
small groups of talented students; better 
teacher morale and better teaching; and 
“an established approach” for handling 


“able” students. Mr. Shutes listed eight 
criteria for an English course in the APP. 
Only the best teachers should partici- 
pate in APP. Additional money must be 
found. The many real problems are far 
outweighed by the benefits. Colleges 
must recognize the APP and provide for 
it. A grade of B in an APP course is not 
the same as a B in a regular high school 
course. Colleges should indicate in their 
catalogues their participation in APP. A 
working relationship between colleges 
and secondary schools must be devel- 
oped. High schools will be receptive. 
More and more of this kind of co-oper- 
ation is being achieved. 


Third Speaker: Alfred Grommon, 
Stanford University, “The Advanced 
Placement Program’s Implications for 
the Preparation of Teachers.” The School 
and College Study of Admissions with 
Advanced Standing began in 1952. By 
1958 “over 3,800 students in 356 second- 
ary schools took 6,800 examinations and 
entered 280 colleges.” Many more schools 
and colleges must be informed about the 
APP; one important way is to make such 
information part of teacher training. The 
APP assumes that the twelfth-grade Eng- 
lish course will be equivalent to the 
freshman English course in college; 
stated standards for the freshman Eng- 
lish course must guide the high school 
teacher in the APP. Mr. Grommon cited 
articles and reports, including the 1958 
Advanced Placement Program Syllabus, 
to indicate what these standards are and 
suggested several points to be stressed 
in training secondary school teachers for 
the APP, adding that they applied to all 
teachers of high school English. The 
prospective high school teachers should 
learn college teaching methods before 
they leave college and should practice 
them during their student teaching. They 
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should join the NCTE and subscribe to 
both College English and College Com- 
position and Communication and they 
should visit colleges, particularly those 
participating in the APP. A follow-up 
study of students who enter college 
under the APP should be made. Teachers 
should attend APP subject-matter con- 
ferences at the expense of their school 
boards. College directors of freshman 
English should visit high schools. High 
school teachers should take appropriate 
summer session courses, of which Mr. 
Grommon gave examples. Selected high 
school English teachers should be invit- 
ed to teach freshman English in college 
summer sessions. The best way for these 
teachers to learn to teach college English 
classes is by doing it. Since the largest 
number of students in the APP take the 
English examination, the staff teaching 
freshman and sophomore college Eng- 
lish is directly involved. These instruc- 
tors should inform themselves about the 
program, read pertinent articles in Col- 
lege English and College Composition 
and Communication, know which stu- 
dents are in the program, confer with 
high school teachers and invite them to 
visit their classes. Most important of all 
is the effect of the program on the pur- 
poses and content of college English 
courses. The APP is “probably the most 
effective means of stimulating the able 
students in the secondary schools and of 
enriching their high school and college 
studies ... . And it should at once af- 
fect .. . . the pre-service and in-service 
education of teachers in schools and col- 
leges.” 


Fourth Speaker: Edward H. Sauer, 
Harvard University, “Advantages, Dan- 
gers, and Cautions Involved in Advanced 
Training in Composition and Literature.” 
Avoiding generalizations, Mr. Sauer pre- 
sented four case histories from his ex- 
perience of five years of teaching Ad- 
vanced Placement English: two illustrate 
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advantages, one a danger, and one a cau- 
tion. The first case history was that of a 
sixteen-year-old boy who developed his 
writing remarkably and whose theme, 
“The Third Sex,” Mr. Sauer read. The sec- 
ond was that of a boy who built a well- 
reasoned theory that the Third Murderer 
in Macbeth is one of the three witches. 
The third, pointing a danger, was of a stu- 
dent at Harvard who had read “advanced 
modern literature” in the APP at a dis- 
tinguished preparatory school but had 
missed the older writers, a situation to be 
avoided. The fourth indicated that the 
“thematic approach” for teaching litera- 
ture “must be used with caution” and if 
it is used at all, “it must be supplemented 
with attention .. . to the most responsible 
forms of relatedness.” The future of the 
APP is by no means assured; hence we 
must be sure that it is worthy of support. 
“This means . . . knowing . . . not only its 
values and advantages but also its dan- 


gers and pitfalls.” 


Discussion: In answer to questions 
from the floor, Dr. Sauer said that the 
number of hours per week in APP cours- 
es was less important than the quality 
of the work; Mr. Friedrich said that the 
APP idea is not reduction of materials 
but compression; Mr. Shutes said that 
library resources must be enriched; Mr. 
Grommon said that students who read 
intensively absorb far more; Mr. Allyn 
said that parents must be encouraged to 
work with the schools in the APP; Mr. 
Friedrich said that although there is no 
pattern or formula, the APP freshman 
course combines composition and litera- 
ture, with a strong emphasis on the lat- 
ter, and he called attention to the West 
Coast Conference, June 25 to 28 at Reed 
College and Portland City College. As to 
difference between the program for gift- 
ed students and the APP, Mr. Friedrich 
said that the APP attempts to handle 
“ahead of time” the work that the stu- 
dent would otherwise do in college; Mr. 
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Allyn said that the College Board is es- 
tablishing a West Coast office and that 
College Board APP syllabuses will be 
available but in the meanwhile they ma 
be obtained from the College Board in 
New York City. 


COMPOSITION AND COMMUNICATION 


Moderator: Gerhard Friedrich, Cedar Crest 
College 


Speakers: Nathaniel C. Allyn, Stanford Uni- 
versity 

Robert Shutes, Palo Alto School District 

Alfred Grom» on, Stanford University 

Edward H. Sauer, Harvard University 

Recorder: C. V. Wicker, University of New 
Mexico 


II. New Developments in Composition/Communication Courses 


Attendance at 8:15 was 75. 

At the Air Force Academy the Lesson- 
Plan-Conference method of teaching 
Communications courses is employed. 
Lt. Col. Howard A. Linn stressed the 
necessity of objective grading at the 
Academy because each student must be 
placed in an order of merit ranking. As 
a consequence 75% of the examinations 
in a given semester must be identical to 
provide a fair basis of competition. Fur- 
ther, the course objectives, the study as- 
signments, and classroom activities are 
of necessity carefully systematized by in- 
tensive committee work each year. Dur- 
ing the summer all instructors, both old 
and new, hold a workshop in which 
theme grading comparisons are made. 
These workshops also provide an oppor- 
tunity for all instructors to re-evaluate 
standards. A further guard of uniformity 
lies in the fact that each student gets a 
different instructor every six weeks. 
Grading of themes is further standard- 
ized by use of a rating sheet. 


At present the English staff at the 
Academy has seven Ph.D.’s and 15 
M.A.’s, but since rotation of individuals 
occurs every four years, these numbers 
will not remain constant. 


It was feared by the staff and admin- 
istration that such emphasis on uniform- 
ity would place academic freedom in 
jeopardy. Observers from outside the 
Service have been repeatedly invited to 
test the situation, and they have con- 
cluded that academic freedom is in no 
danger. One observer noted that the 
same lesson plan was being followed by 


three instructors in three quite different 
ways. 

Philip L. Gerber described how the 
University of Utah presents an integrated 
course in Communication which requires 
the use of the four basic skills—Writing, 
Listening, Reading, and Speaking—in 
combination, not merely in sequence. A 
central problem is chosen to provide a 
focus in the course, and each student 
through the use of a central text and 
library materials chooses his own point 
of view for development. The problems 
have included such topics as The Space 
Age, Mass Media, World War II, and the 
1920's. 

Symposia for oral presentation are or- 
ganized, each student speaking for three 
minutes and then facing a question 
period. Attendance at suitable lectures 
is required; reserved seat tickets are fur- 
nished to insure a uniform listening ex- 
perience. Finally, a research paper is 
also produced. Class size is limited to 
24 students. 

Integration of the four basic skills, Mr. 
Gerber concluded, is assured by a com- 
bination of instructor perspiration and 
inspiration. 

Charles N. Fifer presented the Stan- 
ford program for the superior student 
which was initiated in 1956. Special sec- 
tions for the top 12% of the Freshman 
class offer not more work, but more in- 
telligent work. Through discussion and 
argument special relationships are seen 


and high verbal aptitude is developed. 


In the first quarter of the academic 
year the reading consists first of Great 
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Works, then of short stories, and finally 
of readings chosen by the individual in- 
structor. Eight papers, from autobiog- 
raphy to critical analysis of reading, are 
required. In this quarter the desire to 
stress literature seems to conflict with the 
necessary review of composition funda- 
mentals. 


The second quarter is unified by a 
special concern for social criticism. Five 
longer papers (750-1000 words) are re- 
quired as well as a research paper which 
is based on a close reading of a text 
chosen by the student. In addition, a re- 
port related to the research paper is pre- 
sented by the student. 


The third quarter deals with poetry 
with emphasis on metaphor. King Lear 
and a novel of complexity, such as Lord 
Jim, are required reading. In addition to 
several papers of 750-1000 words, a 2500 
word analysis of a single poem is re- 
quired. 

The student response to a situation in 
which competition between intellectual 
equals occurs is gratifying. The experi- 
ence also proves intellectually stimulat- 
ing and challenging for the instructor. 

Harry Crosby, the participating mod- 
erator of this Panel Discussion Group, 
described the team system used at Bos- 
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ton University. Structuring the team 
system is very difficult, but when 
achieved a group of students with the 
same adviser has a team of teachers for 
all their courses. This situation leads to 
opportunities for the English teacher on 
the team to insure that all of the teachers 
require high standards of communication 
performance. Co-ordination is furthered 
too by the use of the same correction 
symbols by all teachers. 


An interneship program at Boston 
University provides a three-fifths time 
assistant for each teacher. This assist- 
ant is not a reader but an assistant teach- 
er. He must have an M.A. at least and he 
receives a stipend of $1800 plus tuition. 
A flexibility is achieved which allows 
either the instructor or the assistant to 
take the class on a particular day, or the 
class can be divided between the two on 
another day, or perhaps a two-way dis- 
cussion can be initiated in class. In addi- 
tion, two responses can be provided for 
student papers. 





Participating Moderator: Harry Crosby, Boston 
University 


Speakers: Lt. Col. Howard A. Linn, U. S. Air 
Force Academy 


Philip L. Gerber, University of Utah 
Charles N. Fifer, Stanford University 


Recorder: David M. Kirk, University of San 
Francisco 


III. New Techniques in Teaching 
Composition Communication Courses 


Professor Gordon Wilson, Miami Uni- 
versity, Ohio, described a three-year ex- 
periment in large-class instruction under- 
taken at Miami in 1956 under a grant 
from the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. Each year four composition 
instructors kept one class of normal size 
as a control and took one class of twice 
normal size. 

First it was necessary to organize a 
course structure which would be intel- 
ligible to students and which all teachers 
could follow. This was primarily a matter 


of setting up objectives and establishing 
criteria for fulfillment of the objectives. 


The course having been charted and 
all hands alerted, decks had to be cleared 
—of paper load. In the large classes this 
was reduced by half. Means had to be 
found to teach students in the large sec- 
tions as much as those in the regular 
ones, with only half as much writing 
practice. One means was “focusing”— 
directing the students’ attention to a 
single phase of composition in the criti- 
cism of each assignment, often a brief 
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paper of which only one aspect would 
be concentrated on in discussion and 
worked over on the blackboard. This se- 
lective, intensive criticism appears to 
have improved students’ whole writing 
performance. 


A second means to compensate for 
fewer papers and fewer individual con- 
ferences was the use of the Vu-Graph, 
projecting six-foot images from _trans- 
parencies made from papers exhibiting 
problems of rhetoric. This enables a 
class to participate in criticism of work 
of its members, to understand how such 
work is judged, to see their problems 
vividly. It enables the instructor to ex- 
plain once what he otherwise would say 
in a dozen conferences or write on a 
dozen papers. 


In the first two years of the experi- 
ment no significant differences in per- 
formance between large classes and 
small classes could be found. The aver- 
age improvement of the student during 
a semester was half a grade in both 
groups. The tentative conclusion is: 
“With an effective organization of our 
program and with modifications of our 
traditional techniques, we will be able 
to staff our sections, twice their current 
size, with qualified, professional instruc- 
tors.” 


Professor Ken Macrorie, Michigan 
State University, speaking on “Your 
Scholarship in Your Classroom,” recom- 
mended that all teachers of communica- 
tion or composition courses do some re- 
search of their own and present it as 
their own in their classrooms. He said 
he did not mean research on, for exam- 
ple, the place of women in Milton’s life. 
“For the teaching of writing, our re- 
search might simply be a number of con- 
versations with practicing writers in the 
area...anda report on what processes 
they follow. For the teaching of litera- 
ture, it might be a poll of readers’ reac- 
tions to a controversial novel or short 
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story ... The possibilities are endless. 
Financial aid is often available.” 


The sample Professor Macrorie pre- 
sented was a case-history he had made 
by following an NBC reporter in an in- 
terview with the Reverend Billy Graham, 
an interview which had resulted in a 
film telecast of fifty seconds. He con- 
cluded: “. .. the project was worth while 
in every way. No matter what kind of 
original research you carry out—as long 
as it speaks to your students, you will not 
regret having spent time and energy 
upon it. I believe that our students de- 
serve no less than this from any teacher 
—that some of his best thinking and ob- 
serving be presented directly to them in 
the classroom.” 


Then, as he had promised, Professor 
Macrorie showed a film of the telecast, 
and, after several minutes had been ab- 
sorbed by the usual technical difficul- 
ties, it lasted fifty seconds, exactly as ad- 
vertised. 

“The Martians Have Landed!; or, 
Some New Techniques in Teaching 
Composition/Communication Courses,” 
presented by Samuel I. Bellman, Califor- 
nia State Polytechnic College, has this 
recorder on the ropes. It started simply 
enough, with a sort of extended after- 
dinner-speaker anecdote by way of in- 
troduction, but the facetious mood then 
shaded off into something strange. If it 
was principally serious, then to the re- 
corder it was also unassimilable; if it was 
primarily humorous, then it was also 
grim and eerie (or astonishingly subtle) 
beyond the recorder’s experience of 
humor. Following are a few quotations 
which may make sense to the reader: 

“At bottom, the problem really boils 
down to this: Finding a continuous 
source of motivation for student and 
teacher . . . Four such concepts will be 
considered and applied to Freshman 
Composition . . .; Theory of Games Stra- 
tegy, Entropy, Feedback, Redundancy 
. . . Every instructor has had mediocre 
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or seemingly hopeless composition stu- 
dents who suddenly came to life and 
wrote and spoke passably well, as soon 
as subjects that interested them were 
presented in class . .. The proper job will 
call forth its own tools.” 

Professor Bellman gave the following 
as sample class problems: “Study the 
theory of codes and the programming of 
tapes for electronic computer problem- 
solving. Analyze examples of poetry, 


from Shakespeare’s sonnets, nursery 
rhymes, popular song hits . . . in terms 
of simultaneous messages, jamming 


forces, ‘noise’ (i. e., nonsense syllables), 
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code patterns (i. e., technical references 
and metaphors), and redundancy.” 


On a hot night an audience of about 
125 listened to these three addresses 
with equanimity. Four or five questions 
were addressed to Professor Wilson, who 
answered them, apparently to the ques- 
tioners’ satisfaction. 





Moderator: William C. Hummell, Kansas State 
University 


Speakers: Kenneth Macrorie, Michigan State 
University 


Gordon Wilson, Miami University, Ohio 


Samuel Bellman, California State Polytechnic 
College 


Recorder: J. G. Case, The Macmillan Company 


IV. The Problem of Numbers in the 
Composition/Communication Course 


The panel concerned with “The Prob- 
lems of Numbers in the Composition/ 
Communication Course” consisted of 
papers by three speakers: Glenn A. 
Reed, of San Jose State College; Joseph 
Schwartz, of Marquette University; and 
C. J. Raeth, of Miami University (Ohio). 
The meeting was moderated by Clair C. 
Olson, of the College of the Pacific. 
After the speeches, Mr. Olson made 
room for the panelists to comment on 
one another’s reports and then opened 
the meeting for a rather lively question- 
and-discussion period. 


The program, which was planned to 
proceed from the most general to the 
most specific, opened with a plea by Mr. 
Reed for restoration of standards lost 
during the past few decades, during 
which secondary schools have become 
essentially terminal rather than college- 
preparatory institutions. Recognizing that 
such a program would, at best, reduce 
and not eliminate the problem of the 
increase in enrollment in relation to com- 
petent available staff, Mr. Reed then 
proposed that good people be attracted 
into teaching by an improved academic 
climate. “We should organize to pre- 


serve small classes, to insure that no 
instructor has more than fifty students 
at one time, to permit the instructor to 
use the methods he is best qualified to 
use and the textbooks which best serve 
his needs.” Decreased standardization 
and increased autonomy, Mr. Reed feels, 
will swell the supply of good teachers 
and so preserve a healthy teacher-student 
ratio. 


Mr. Schwartz and Mr. Raeth both 
spoke from a context of Foundation- 
sponsored experiments involving class 
size. The grading at the Miami Univer- 
sity experiment (Mr. Raeth) seems to 
have been a bit more objective, and the 
results apparently had been given more 
complete tabulation and analysis. But 
the data from both experiments indi- 
cated that, within the limits tested, 
neither size of class nor frequency of 
writing assignments had any appreciable 
effect on grades. 

Mr. Schwartz saw in these results cer- 
tain implications for the practical prob- 
lem of fitting the supply of competent 
teachers to the demand. He suggested 
that classes meet fewer hours a semester, 
that classes be larger (the size to depend 
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on the ability of teachers and their en- 
thusiasm), that students write less, and 
that reader-graders be used extensively. 
Such procedures, he held, would lead to 
the development of the graduate pro- 
gram and to saving the faculty time for 
research and professional growth. Ris- 
ing to even more optimistic heights, 
Mr. Schwartz hoped that the money 
saved might be used to develop English 
courses beyond the freshman year. 


Mr. Raeth, while conceding the reli- 
ability of the data showing that, within 
the limits of the Miami experiment, 
class size has no effect on student per- 
formance, entered certain reservations. 
The experimental nature of the larger 
classes, he pointed out, may have re- 
sulted in improved teaching techniques, 
which, of course, could be applied to 
smaller classes. Perhaps more important 
was the fact that the teachers partici- 
pating in the experiment “worked almost 
twice as hard with our large sections, so 
that the students would not gain less 
than students in our small sections.” 
During the discussion period, various 
persons in the audience supplemented 
Mr. Raeth’s testimony of personal sac- 
rifice by the teachers with anecdotes of 
other teachers in other parts of the aca- 
demic world who, faced with the neces- 
sity of carrying the burden of very large 
classes, had wasted away or ended in 


hospital beds. 


If the Miami experiment was indeed 
intended to test the effect of class size 
on student performance, teacher time 
and effort obviously should have been 
controlled. Failure to control this vari- 
able would seem to invalidate the re- 
sults. Apparently it behooves college 
professors participating in similar experi- 
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ments to take care that all variables ex- 
cept those being tested be controlled. 

Mr. Schwartz’ suggestion of reader- 
graders would lessen the instructor's 
burden, of course. But the implication 
that students profit as much from having 
papers marked by relatively inexperi- 
enced graduate students as by skilled 
instructors, and the fact that Miami stu- 
dents progressed only one-half grade 
point a semester (an improvement per- 
haps accounted for by mere maturation 
and practice of any kind) gave rise to 
the suggestion that the C/C course in 
and of itself may have no effect on stu- 
dent writing. But this was recognized 
as peripheral, at best, to the discussion; 
and nobody felt that 10 o'clock of an 
unseasonably warm San Francisco eve- 
ning was a time appropriate for exploring 
such an uneasy matter. 

Experiments to determine the efficacy 
of any formal C/C teaching would seem 
to be in order, however, as well as further 
investigation of teaching devices Miami- 
ans found useful with large groups: more 
careful and uniform writing assignments, 
the use of projectors in discussing stu- 
dent papers, and so on. 

Only fifteen people attended the dis- 
cussion. The absentees were kept away, 
we trust, by the unusual heat or the at- 
tractions of one of cur most interesting 
cities rather than by indifference to the 
subject, which may turn out, during the 
next few years, to be of paramount con- 
cern to the profession. 





Moderator: Clair C. Olson, College of the 
Pacific 


Speakers: 
College 

Joseph Schwartz, Marquette University 

C. J. Raeth, Miami University, Ohio 

Recorder: James U. Rundle, American Book 
Company 


Glenn A. Reed, San Jose State 
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V. Recent Developments in Certification and Teacher Education 


Teacher Certification and Professionalism 
CARL LEFEVRE 


Some professors, because they do not 
grasp the vital importance of professional 
status, think quite unprofessionally about 
certification and accreditation. They 
have a reactionary rationale for standing 
aside and remaining silent on these pro- 
fessional concerns. This standoffish, 
above-the-battle position is defeatist and 
in fact suicidal; to abstain or withdraw 
from the battle already joined is to yield 
up the prize without even an argument. 
Legal accreditation and certification of 
teachers are facts of American life; they 
directly affect public education at all 
levels, and private education indirectly 
but importantly. 


A true profession involves comprehen- 
sive study, some measure of success, and 
an association that admits to membership 
only those who measure up to acceptable 
standards. Teaching at any level in 
this country has never been a profession 
comparable to law, medicine, and engi- 
neering, whose powerful professional as- 
sociations limit membership by strict 
entrance requirements and _ participate 
effectively in accreditation and certifica- 
tion procedures. In contrast, no subject 
matter association of teachers is as yet of- 
ficially represented on any regional or 
national agency for these purposes. 
Teaching can become a full-fledged pro- 
fession only by emulating law, medicine, 
and engineering in this respect. 


The historic 1957 resolution of the 
NCTE, Minimum Qualifications for 
English Teacher Certification, received 
strong support from many state and local 
organizations, and generated a co-opera- 
tive discussion in the College English 
Association. Eventually we should co- 
operate nationally with teachers of all 
subject matters and concern ourselves 
not only with secondary but with ele- 
mentary English teachers, who handle 


the first eight years of language study 
in our schools. Ultimately, we should 
be officially represented in the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education, the most influential agency in 


the field. 


Finally, as a long range goal, we should 
help to define a minimum educational 
attainment for all teachers, because no 
discipline is understandable except as it 
is seen to be continuous with the whole 
educational and developmental process, 
from the child to the man. 


The following broad minima are sug- 
gested as a basis for discussion: under- 
standing of human nature and growth; 
insight into social and political institu- 
tions; appreciation of our cultural herit- 
age and of the best of contemporary 
culture; understanding of the role of sci- 
ence and technology in the modern 
world; firm knowledge of the processes of 
learning to talk, to listen, to read and 
write, and to use numbers; mastery of 
skills of working creatively and devel- 
opmentally with people. 


The Role of Certification and Accreditation 
in the Preparation of English Teachers 
EUGENE E. SLAUGHTER 

The certification of teachers and the 
accreditation of colleges and high schools 
have a significant influence on the qual- 
ity and the amount of the English teach- 
ers preparation. These two processes, 
which are interrelated, involve the high 
school and college teachers, their pro- 
fessional societies, the academic and the 
education departments of the teacher- 
preparing institutions, the state educa- 
tion authorities, the professional accre- 
diting agencies, and the administrative 
officers of the high schools and the col- 
leges. If we are to employ certification 
and accreditation to ensure that the pro- 
gram of preparation is suitable and that 
the teacher has the qualities needed to 
teach English, we must decide what the 
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discipline of English is and what the 
English teacher is. Then we can design 
a program of preparation that will enable 
the student to develop the desired quali- 
fications, we can define the criteria for 
approving it, we can devise tests of the 
graduate’s competence, and we can use 
certification and accreditation to enforce 
our standards of quality. In the mean- 
time, since college credit provides the 
best available criterion for determining 
whether a teacher is prepared to teach, 
we must convince the other half of the 
forty-nine states that every teacher of 
English, in addition to freshman compo- 
sition and a course in the methods of 
teaching English, should have a major 
concentration in the subject, including 
the study of the English language, ad- 
vanced composition, and English and 
American literature. If these things are 
to be done—if English is to continue as 
a discipline—we must assume our pro- 
fessional responsibility. We must force 
our way into the professional agencies 
that set standards and policies regarding 
the preparation and the certification of 
English teachers and the accreditation 
of the colleges where they are prepared 
and the schools where they teach. 


Structural Grammar in Programs of 
Preparation of Teachers of 
High School English 
WILLIAM R. SLOTHOWER 


My purpose is to present some facts 
pertinent to the general question of what 
the colleges and universities in the coun- 
try are doing with structural grammar in 
their programs for the preparation of 
high school English teachers. The in- 
formation that I have to report was ob- 
tained by means of a questionnaire sur- 
vey used as part of a doctoral study 
which I recently completed at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The main purpose of 
the investigation was to find out how 
much and what kind of special study of 
English language, exclusive of composi- 
tion, is currently being required of pro- 
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spective English teachers. A subsidiary 
line of inquiry had to do with the status 
of structural grammar in teacher-educa- 
tion programs. Usable returns from the 
questionnaire were obtained from 360 
institutions, distributed as follows: 48 
state universities, 190 other state-sup- 
ported institutions, 112 private institu- 
tions, 10 municipal universities. These 
schools produced 5441 English teaching- 
majors during 1957, or 78% of the total 
for that year. 

In summarizing the findings, it may 
be stated that conservative estimate as of 
late 1957 and early 1958 places structural 
grammar as established in 30% of the 
colleges where grammar study was re- 
quired of English teaching-majors. In 
methods courses, the structural approach 
was definitely limited. Finally, at the 
time of this study, the large majority 
of colleges not then doing much with 
structural grammar indicated little in- 
clination to change. 


Many respondents used the “free re- 
sponse” section of the questionnaire to 
make known their feelings about struc- 
tural grammar. The typical attitude of 
distrust stemmed from two main sources: 
the failure of the profession at large to 
give blanket endorsement to the new 
grammar, and disagreement among 
structuralists on matters of terminology 
and system. Another kind of attitude 
expressed was one of skepticism of the 
pedagogical value of the new grammar. 
Other negative comments were miscel- 
laneous in nature, ranging from the view 
that structuralists constitute a polemical 
cult to the remark that traditional gram- 
mar is “a teachable semi-lie, whereas 
structural grammar is an unteachable 
semi-truth.”. On the other hand many 
wrote at length on the virtues of struc- 
tural grammar and declaimed spiritedly 
against conventional grammar. 

Two conclusions seem indisputable: 
that structural grammar has already had 
considerable impact on programs of pre- 
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paration of teachers of English, and that 
there exists a need for studies of the ap- 
plicability of structural grammar to prob- 
lems of teaching effective use of the lan- 
guage in speech and composition. 
The Credential Situation in California 
JAMES J. LYNCH 


Among the several studies of the cre- 
dential structure in California I shall 
mention only two. One of these has been 
conducted by the State-wide Committee 
on Revision of the Credential Structure 
in California, to which other groups have 
contributed assistance and advice. The 
most dramatic of this committee’s recom- 
mendations would reduce the number of 
credentials from about seventy to four. 
Other recommendations are concerned 
with the basis of the administrative cre- 
dential, a possible increase in the num- 
ber of major fields allowable for the 
general teaching credential, and the re- 
vision of the method whereby a candi- 
date may obtain a credential by direct 
application to the state without first ob- 
taining the recommendation of a teacher- 
training institution. 

The credential structure in California 
needs revision, for in many respects it 
is inefficient or cumbersome. It is neces- 
sary, however, that such revision be 
undertaken in the proper perspective: 
that the purpose of the credential is to 
bring into the classrooms and administra- 
tive offices the best qualified persons. 
Therefore, reduction in the number of 
credentials is rather meaningless if it 
simplifies credentialing machinery with- 
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out at the same time improving the quali- 
ty of the remaining credentials. In- 
creasing the number of major fields to 
include such matters as aviation engi- 
neering, education, and various crafts 
would seem particularly unwise in the 
light of the present pressures for greater 
concentration upon the basic subjects. 
Similarly, to allow the administrative 
credential to be based upon the voca- 
tional teaching credential could have the 
effect of placing schools under the lead- 
ership of persons untrained in the basic 
subjects. Yet some of these proposals 
have been entertained by the State-wide 
Committee. It is expected that many 
modifications of the Committee’s recom- 
mendations will be made before the re- 
port is finally approved. 

Another serious study of the California 
credential structure is being made by a 
committee of the Academic Senate of 
the University of California. The most 
significant of its proposals would reduce 
the number of required Education 
courses by one-third, allow practice- 
teaching credit in-service, require that 
the credential specify both the level and 
the area in which the holder can teach, 
and require no Education credit beyond 
practice-teaching for the Junior College 
credential. 





Moderator: Donald Tuttle, Fenn College 

— Carl Lefevre, Chicago Teachers Col- 
ege 

Eugene E. Slaughter, Southeastern State Col- 
lege, Oklahoma 

William R. Slothower, San Jose State College 

James J. Lynch, University of California 

Participating Recorder: James J. Lynch, Uni- 
versity of California 


VI. The Library Paper and the 
Composition/Communication Course 


The first speaker at this panel session, 
Bernard Kogan, of the University of II- 
linois, Chicago branch, spoke on “Three 
and a Half Ways of Looking at Control; 
or The Controlled Paper Controlled.” 
Dismissing the “half-approach” as rejec- 


tion either of the research paper alto- 
gether, or of any controls in the writing 
of the paper, the speaker proceeded to 
discuss his three conceptions of control: 
(1) control through the controlled as- 
signment; (2) control through controlled 
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readings; and (3) a combined form, con- 
trol through the controlled assignment 
based on and following controlled read- 
ings. 

By utilizing the controlled assignment 
as opposed to the “free assignment,” the 
instructor is able to check on sources, all 
of which were accessible because of the 
limitations on the topics assigned. 


The second aspect of control: namely, 
through controlled readings, has been 
employed by some instructors who use 
controlled sources read in common by 
the entire class, a method to which the 
speaker recently became a convert. Giv- 
ing credit to Professor David Levin as 
the “father” of the movement for col- 
lected research materials, which has now 
gained much impetus, the speaker 
pointed out that those who utilize them 
are primarily interested in working out 
“the principles of research with readings 
that will be in their hands and in their 
students’ hands at all times, and that will 
produce papers capable of being collated 
against these very primary readings.” He 
emphasized that the use of sourcebooks 
“not only makes plagiarism practically 
impossible, but it enables the instructor 
to teach the research paper by referring 
to materials that are physically present 
and thus available to him and to all his 
students at the same time.” 


Professor Kogan, on the basis of his 
experience, is convinced that “the con- 
trolled readings method is not only prac- 
tical, but in a sense—that is, if judiciously 
used—the best method.” For those who 
consider this approach too rigid, the 
speaker presented his third method: 
namely, using the primary materials to 
prepare the way for wider, more instruc- 
tive, assignments in the library. By this 
method an instructor can begin by as- 
signing two or three relatively short ex- 
ercise papers based on collected con- 
trolled material, through them establish 
proper research habits, and then follow 
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up by assigning a larger topic for a final 
long paper. 

Charles E. Blackburn, State College of 

Washington, spoke on “The Library 
Paper as a Synthesis for Second-Semester 
Composition.” He described a plan for 
teaching composition as a series of seg- 
ments of the library paper: 
The problems of choosing a topic, of devel- 
oping a bibliography, of examining the par- 
ticular language of the topic, of close scru- 
tiny of argument and persuasion, of writing 
documented papers, of handling abstract 
ideas and developing concrete examples, of 
using personal experience as background 
material, of close analysis of reading, of 
practice in narrative writing—all these are 
writing assignments that can be viewed as 
part of the Library Paper project. 

According to Professor Blackburn's 
plan, a “controlled sources” text is used 
in addition to a standard rhetoric gram- 
mar, and provides an introduction to 
some of the kinds of sources the students 
may use and gives practice in writing a 
documented paper. 

The student’s exploration of his own inter- 
ests and of some of the potentialities of the 
area usually takes up the first two or three 
weeks, when he chooses his major line of 
investigation . . . Shortly in his investiga- 
tion, the student discovers there is a special 
use of language in his topic . . . Whatever 
his topic, it is likely to involve salesmanship, 
or some other form of argument and persua- 
tion. Looking for propaganda devices, for 
the uses and mis-uses of logic, the slanting 
of materials, and learning the extreme diffi- 
culty of getting at the facts of any given 
situation amid the welter of opinion—these 
problems are valuable exercises and an im- 
portant part of the second-semester course, 
as well as basic parts of the library paper. 

Discussing the values of an approach 
such as this, the speaker feels that it pro- 
vides the student with some essential ele- 
ments of a good education: for example, 
“considerable specific knowledge on a 
topic that is of major importance to him, 
training in some important aspects of 
citizenship, knowledge of how to use the 
library, proper scepticism about news- 
papers, sensitivity to the presence of 
bias.” 
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A plan such as this gives unity to the 
course, since 
... the student has before him a coherent 
program in which everything he writes has 
a relation to everything else, and everything 
is clearly a part of the complicated business 
of composition: gathering and evaluating in- 
formation, understanding nuance of lan- 
guage, presenting new interpretations, or- 
ganizing a project. Everything is part of 
the pattern, and if the topics are properly 
chosen, the whole semester of English should 
become a significant part of his college 
career. 

David Levin of Stanford University, 
speaking on “Sourcebooks and the Fresh- 
man Research Paper,” prefaced his re- 
marks by telling of the difficulties in 
teaching the research paper faced by the 
freshman English staff at Harvard elev- 
en years ago and how in 1949 a new kind 
of book was devised to overcome them— 
a book containing a collection of essen- 
tial documents related to a limited his- 
torical problem. This experiment was 
successful at Harvard and at Stanford 
where four of the available sourcebooks 


have just been used. 


At Stanford each instructor was al- 
lowed to choose his own text from four 
approved by the committee on composi- 
tion. Information on the use of the 
library was given by a representative of 
the library. The instructor discussed the 
techniques of proper acknowledgment 
and the need for documentation; likewise 
the necessity of limiting one’s subject; 
the intelligent use of quotation and para- 
phrase; the selection, ordering and evalu- 
ation of evidence. 

Students were required to build papers from 
the original document instead of condensing 
the conclusions of other scholars, and they 
had the chance to recognize both the value 
and limitations of eye-witness reports. By 
examining documents with which he knew 
each student to be familiar, the instructor 
was able to demonstrate that questions of 
extended definition, the nature of a process, 


comparison and contrast are inevitably pro- 
voked by the materials themselves. 
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Students practiced these techniques in 
their short weekly themes which 
deepened their knowledge of the larger 
subject to be used as the basis of their 
term papers. 


Dr. Levin proceeded to comment on 
certain objections that have been raised 
on the use of sourcebooks, one of which 
was that English teachers should not 
teach history. The speaker went on to 
say that, although each of the source- 
books used recently at Stanford did focus 
on a more or less limited aspect of Ameri- 
can history, they had certain specific 
values for the student. He could be in- 
structed on the meaning of “research”; 
he could discover how to write about an 
extremely brief document; he could ac- 
quire conception of scale. In addition, 
the use of the so-called “historical” 
sourcebooks led to a particular kind of 
literary inquiry. 

Another objection to sourcebooks con- 
sidered by the speaker was that they do 
not require students to do their own re- 
search in the library. Though he ac- 
knowledged the validity of this, he felt 
that students using suorcebooks do learn 
library techniques and get more training 
in distinguishing among sources than 
they used to achieve by themselves. In 
the final quarter at Stanford they turn 
students loose in the library for work 
on their literary term papers. 


In discussing the types of sourcebook 
materials that are available and are being 
made available, Dr. Levin expressed 
some uneasiness about the “current 
movement of publishers and academic 
editors to start an assembly line for 
sourcebooks.” His prescription for a 
good sourcebook, whether it be “literary” 
or “historical,” included the following 
points: (1) thorough knowledge of the 
subject by the editor; (2) the topic 
should be sufficiently confined so that the 
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student gets a reasonably thorough 
knowledge of the materials; and (3) it 
should suggest a rather large variety of 
papers. 

The attendance at this panel was 
seventy. 
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Moderator: Charles Kegel, Idaho State College 

Speakers: Bernard Kogan, University of Illi- 
nois, Chicago 

Charles E. Blackburn, State College of Wash- 
ington 

David Levin, Stanford University 


Recorder: Carl Van Ness, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts 


VII. Determining the Quality of 
Composition/Communication Teaching 


Emest Baughman, University of New 
Mexico. A new program of supervision 
of and aid for new teachers was put into 
effect at the University of New Mexico 
this year. The staff is opposed to class 
visitation, so it was necessary to work 
out some other techniques. The plan in- 
cludes a director and an assistant director 
of composition. The plan includes: 

1. A series of conferences: An orientation 
conference for all new teaching assistants 
and new instructors. A weekly conference 
between the assistant director and each new 
teaching assistant. A monthly conference 
between the assistant director and the new 
instructors (all with previous experience). 
Conferences are for the purpose of dis- 
cussing problems, making plans, and exam- 
ining themes that the teacher has graded. 
Grading problems are discussed. 


2. The new teacher submits the following: 
a list of theme topics used during the semes- 
ter (at end of semester) showing some or- 
ganization and development from first theme 
to last; sets of themes for spot-checking 
during the semester; copies of 4, 8, and 12- 
week examinations; report of assignments 
made in the book of readings and in the 
handbook, due at the 8-week point; copies 
of grade lists for each class. 

Success of the new plan: The director 
and assistant director gain a familiarity 
with classroom activities heretofore un- 
equaled; directors are in a position to 
make better recommendations for teach- 
ers and to defend teachers if necessary. 
New teachers are not so inclined to 
teach creative writing or philosophy in- 
stead of composition in the course, but 
still the supervision does not seem to 
limit originality or excellence of expres- 
sion of the individual teacher. The con- 


ference method undoubtedly shows up 
the strength and weaknesses in the in- 
structor and allows the directors to cor- 
rect weaknesses without embarrassment. 


One disadvantage was that some as- 
sistants who had taught before felt that 
the frequent conferences were an imposi- 
tion. The program was modified some- 
what during the second semester to in- 
clude fewer reports and conferences. 


Richard Beal, Boston University. One 
important fact to recognize in determin- 
ing the quality of composition/communi- 
cation teaching is that the interpretation 
of “quality” will vary widely with the 
nature of the university, the quantity and 
quality of its students, and the aims of 
the c/c course. We perhaps share the 
common aim of developing in our stu- 
dents the kind of curiosity about, respect 
for, and competence in language which 
leads to correct, clear, and effective com- 
munication. Our concepts of satisfac- 
tory quality in achieving correctness and 
clarity will be much the same, although 
the importance we attach to these mat- 
ters may vary. We are likely to have 
wider differences in judging our achieve- 
ment of effectiveness. And there may 
be complex differences in aims which af- 
fect our judgments of the quality of in- 
struction. Interpretations of the func- 
tion of language, for instance, range 
from the highly social to the highly in- 
dividual. The existence of such differ- 
ences seems to reinforce the fact that in 
judging the quality with which our most 
important aims are achieved, we must 
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in the end rely on subjective evaluations, 
though we must try to base such evalua- 
tions upon as much evidence as possible. 


Of the three general means of deter- 
mining quality of instruction, the quanti- 
tative, based on objective tests of stu- 
dent growth in the skills of writing, 
vocabulary, and reading comprehension, 
is perhaps a minimum essential. 


Faculties vary widely in their reactions 
to student evaluations, but there is con- 
siderable evidence that within limits, 
students have by and large been respon- 
sible when called upon to make evalua- 
tions. However, students can evaluate 
such matters as an instructor's knowledge 
of subject matter and ability to explain, 
encouragement of thinking, and fairness, 
but they are not in a position to be ex- 
perienced and wise critics. 


Personal judgment and guidance is the 
most certain means of determining and 
of maintaining the quality of instruction, 
if such judgments are made in the light 
of clearly stated objectives of the course. 
Class visitation programs must be accom- 
panied by repeated discussion of the in- 
structor’s class assignments and of papers 
and examinations he has graded and 
commented upon. Such _ discussions 
should be the basis for assessment of 
personal attitude toward students, skills 
in various disciplines, and intellectual in- 
tegrity. Assessment by more than one 
experienced faculty member will protect 
the judge and the judged against the 
potential narrowness of a single concep- 
tion. Evaluations should most certainly 
be made by those actively engaged in 
the work of the course, rather than Deans 
or other administrative officials. 


Determining the quality of instruction 
in the  composition/communication 
course means determining the degree to 
which the instructor provides a sensitive, 
sympathetic and critical audience for the 
student's writing; maintaining quality 
means insuring that he provides such an 
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audience. Both aims require continuous 
guidance, supervision, and assessment of 
junior personnel by professionally quali- 
fied and actively engaged faculty mem- 
bers. 


Kenneth Eble, University of Utah. 
There is NO way for precisely deter- 
mining teacher competence in the fresh- 
man composition course, but there are 
many ways of arriving at reasonable 
estimates. The check-lists for determi- 
ning such competence usually include 
subject matter skills, classroom conduct, 
and personal qualities. There might be 
a great deal of variation in the emphasis 
placed upon each by teachers and admin- 
istrators. The difficulty is in assessing 
any one of them, especially in new teach- 
ers. 


Observation is one method. Classroom 
visitation should be a more accepted aca- 
demic practice than it is. Judiciously 
used, it is a simple, common-sense way 
of finding out quickly, though not with 
finality, what goes on in the classroom; 
but such visits usually confirm what is 
already known. The nature of teaching 
is such that the way a man teaches is 
largely determined by what he is, and 
one gains a reasonable idea of both by 
close personal and professional associa- 
tion which a good department makes 


possible. 


I would place the observation of one’s 
colleagues above that of observation by 
the student. At best student evaluation 
separates the popular teacher from the 
dull, but such distinctions are of limited 
value. 


The mechanical, statistical evaluation 
made through surveying test results, 
grades, and written work are also open 
to misinterpretation and abuse. Where 
large numbers of graduate assistants are 
used with relatively little chance for 
personal observation, statistics of these 
kinds would seem to be indispensable 
but not definitive. The statistical type 
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of evaluation can be aided by programs 
of supervision and by the prescribing of 
definite aims for the course. 

The determining factor in any of these 
methods of evaluating the competence 
of the teachers is the judgment of the 
person reaching the evaluation, a judg- 
ment which can be helped by pooling 
the considered opinions of a number of 
people. Also, no department can hope 
to precisely evaluate until there is a 
quite firm consensus about the nature of 
the course. 

There are some problems which ser- 
iously threaten the quality of college 
teaching in the future. First is the prob- 
lem of class size and class load. A 
teacher cannot do his best teaching in a 
freshman composition course of 40 stu- 
dents. As we shirk writing in the compo- 
sition course, we lower the quality of 
teaching. We might have to face the 
fact that our sub-freshmen are not going 
to learn to write very well and a modified 
program—tied to a modified degree— 


VIII. Points of View in the 


The Limits of Communication 
AEROL ARNOLD 

The prevailing mood in literature and 
in physics does not support the belief of 
many writers on communication that “the 
miracle of shared living through the use 
of words can come about only when we 
achieve singleness of meanings through 
precision of expression” (Dora V. Smith, 
Communication, The Miracle of Shared 
Living [Macmillan, 1955], p. 19). The 
alienation of the individual, the sense 
of loneliness in the world, pervades much 
of contemporary literature. Not only 
can men NOT understand each other, 
these writers say, they are walled up 
within themselves, unable to reach each 
other. And one needs mention only a 
few names to make the point: T. S. Eliot, 
Graham Greene, Carson McCullers, and 
J. D. Salinger. 
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relying on other aspects of communica- 
tion might be more profitable to them. 
Finally, there is the problem of TV 
teaching. If we feel that the close con- 
tact with a limited number of students 
of a living teacher who not only photo- 
graphs well and pronounces well but 
who corrects themes well and sees stu- 
dents well is essential, the TV for fresh- 
man English is not only bad in its essen- 
tials but ridiculous in its details. 

As I see it, our greatest effort should 
fall, not so much on ways of determining 
quality of teaching as on ways of build- 
ing and preserving the kind of profession 
to which quality people will be attracted 
and in which conditions conducive to 
quality teaching can be maintained. 

Attendance was about 300. 





Moderator: E. W. Gray, University of Toledo 


Speakers: Ernest Baughman, University of 
New Mexico 


Richard Beal, Boston University 
Kenneth Eble, University of Utah 


Recorder: Beatrice Rodenburg, Pasadena City 
College 


Philosophy of Communication 


If Professor Percy Williams Bridgman 
is not unique among physicists, then 
physicists have come to conclusions not 
very different from those of the poets. 
“Not indeed to acknowledge the indefi- 
nite expansibility of the subjective is 
man’s besetting sin and the main source 
of his intellectual impotency.” And in 
The Way Things Are he considers the 
presumption of objectivity man’s darkest 
heresy. In the end the scientist is 
forced into the position of those who 
deal with statements of values—to pre- 
face each remark with “I think,” “I be- 
lieve.” 

In philosophy too changes have taken 
place. In his latest work Ludwig Wigen- 
stein rejected the almost inhuman theory 
of language presented in the Tractatus 
and concluded that “language ought to 
be examined in its place in our lives.” 
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The consequence for teachers of com- 
position of these changes in contempo- 
rary thinking is to raise questions about 
communication courses in which the em- 
phasis is on language in its referential 
aspects and where the ideal of writing is 
the “objective” report written in “neutral” 
language. The idea is an artificial one 
and does not prepare students for real 
life situations. Neutral exposition is rela- 
tively rare, as I. A. Richards, in The 
Philosophy of Rhetoric, pointed out. The 
human situation is essentially a rhetorical 
one, and we best prepare our students by 
teaching them rhetoric as the art of 
persuasion. We must teach our students 
the arts of analysis, the testing of argu- 
ments, the search for assumptions. Since 
whatever can be used can be misused, 
we protect our students best by teaching 
them all that is involved in the art of 
persuasion. And language study should 
be centered on emotive and evaluative 
words. 

The Influence of Linguistics 
GEORGE MOTHERWELL 

From the viewpoint of Linguistic 
Science, “the teaching of English,” is a 
phrase covering a great variety of learn- 
ing situations encountered by the indi- 
vidual from the time he makes his first 
fumbling attempts to produce speech 
sounds. Teaching composition is a spe- 
cialized aspect of teaching English which 
is over-complicated by our cultural no- 
tions of the nature of language and the 
organization of our entire educational 
system, so that at this time it is difficult 
to effect ideal instruction in writing skill 
at any educational level. 

However, achievement of increased 
efficiency in writing instruction is possi- 
ble. The results of linguistics research 
may be brought to bear upon certain 
problems of teaching writing, but only if 
these are strictly and consistently dis- 
tinguished from non-linguistic questions. 
Because the subject matter of linguistics 
is language as defined, for example, by 
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Noam Chomsky (Syntactic Structures, 
1957), linguistic materials apply only to 
those questions related to grammar and 
phonology. It is believed that estab- 
lishment of programs of interdisciplinary 
research among linguists and educational 
psychologists should be an essential step 
toward the application of structural ma- 
terial to writing instruction in the future. 
It is suggested that if the immediate 
situation is not ideal, a more firm grasp 
of the implications of such terms as 
grammar and language on the part of 
both student and teacher may serve to 
prevent their confusion with other mat- 
ters, no less important in the composition 
course, such as meaning and logic. 


Criteria for an Adequate 
Composition Course 
JONATHAN BISHOP 


The present situation among composi- 
tion courses is unsatisfactory not only 
because of the inadequacies of those who 
are responsible for running or teaching 
them but also because of the number of 
competing schemes for amelioration. 
This situation might be more readily 
clarified if those involved could establish 
general standards by which the ade- 
quacy of a course could be tested. Three 
such criteria suggest themselves: The cri- 
terion of Experience, the criterion of 
Language, and the criterion of Inde- 
pendency. 

The criterion of Experience amounts to 
the question, does the course deal with 
the actual experience of the student, as 
opposed to the opinions of others which 
the student may have derived from read- 
ing in or out of an anthology? The 
application of this test would undercut 
much of the faking by students and 
teachers which is too often built into 
existing courses. This criterion should 
be supplemented by the proviso that the 
experience dealt with should be recent, 
common, public, and unapt to provoke 
emotional engagements which could in- 
hibit or mislead the student writer. 
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The criterion of Language amounts to 
the question, does the course invite the 
student to discover the role played by 
words or other symbolic systems in his 
response to experience and his attempts 
to articulate it? 

The criterion of Independency 
amounts to the question, does the course 
allow the student to do the work for 
himself? Is he allowed to find the role 
of language within his experience, or is 
he simply finding out what the teacher 
wants? 
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The three criteria together may be 
re-seen as a definition of the ideal stu- 
dent: he who finds out for himself the 
work words do in his experience. 


There were about 125 present. 





Participating Moderator: Walker Gibson, New 
York University 


Speakers: Aerol Arnold, University of Southern 
California 


George Motherwell, Los Angeles State College 


Jonathan Bishop, University of California at 
Los Angeles 


Recorder: Jess Stein, Random House, Inc. 


IX. Some Methods and Values of the Integrated 
Composition/Communication Course 


To an audience of approximately 50 
people, Mr. Joseph Satin introduced the 
topic of the discussion: three aspects of 
integration in freshman English. Using 
as an example, the understanding and 
appreciation of Picasso’s Girl Before a 
Mirror, Mr. Satin explained that the 
understanding of art as well as the mean- 
ing of words is conditioned by the age 
in which one finds himself. “As words 
and subject matter must integrate with 
their times and with other subject matter 
to communicate their richest meaning, 
so must the forms of communication be 
integrated to convey meaning best.” Mr. 
Satin presented the topics of the three 
aspects of integration in the order of 
the speakers and their presentations: Mr. 
Jesse Zeldin, the relationship of inte- 
gration to semantics; Mr. Satin, the rela- 
tionship of integration to subject matter; 
Mr. Donald E. McCoy, the relationship 
of integraticn to communication forms. 

To the topic, the relationship of inte- 
gration to semantics, Mr. Zeldin gave the 
title, “Talking and Talking-About” in his 
explanation of the “what and how” of 
communication. Words can be consid- 
ered first as sounds which express, in 
Walter Kaufman’s sense, configurations 
of sensations, feelings, thoughts, and 
actions, as well as multiples of all and 


each of these. These configurations are 
those not only in the speaker but in the 
audience as well, and also those between 
the speaker and audience. However, 
words are not only sounds but also 
symbols involving a complexity of inte- 
grated elements which enter into the 
notions for which symbols stand. To 
know the meaning of the notion, one 
must be aware of the complex of the 
integration. For example, the term 
“Democracy” if not specifically and overt- 
ly limited by precise definition, does not 
communicate but rather elicits a re- 
sponse. Since, in all actual situations, 
the word, and the notion for which it 
stands, is involved with other words and 
other notions, one is presented with a 
complex of interrelations acting upon 
one another. To understand or com- 
municate, one must know the context of 
the word being used. For example, the 
meaning of the term “relation” is not 
the same for the semanticist, the physi- 
cist and the genealogist. Very often 
students fail to take into account this 
communicative function of language. Be- 
cause words and the notions for which 
they stand are intimately involved with 
life itself, one can say that “comprehen- 
sion precedes communication.” Conse- 
quently, one must consider his audience 
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in terms of both the subject of language, 
the “talked about,” and the language 
itself, the “talking.” Otherwise, one 
achieves only Croce’s “self communion.” 


Mr. Satin defined the integration of 
subject matter as “the carry-over of 
ideas from one field to another,” as is 
done in such courses as social studies, 
general science, humanities, etc. All 
these courses rely upon ideas as the one 
basic ingredient. An idea “is a creative 
synthesis of several already existing no- 
tions, opinions, facts, prejudices and at- 
titudes.” Subject matter integration 
aims at student recognition and develop- 
ment of real ideas. “Logically, it begins 
with the definition that an idea is the 
formulation of something original out of 
materials—notions, opinions, facts, pre- 
judices and attitudes--already at hand. 
To give body and color to that definition, 
it presents readings exemplifying how 
the same ideas reappear in different sub- 
ject matter areas. The purpose of all 
of this is to set students to thinking, to 
create a situation in which original ideas 
will crowd into their minds.” This shap- 
ing and developing of students’ thinking, 
considered by the latest freshman rhe- 
torics as a “fifth communication skill,” 
can give the freshman English course the 
stature and dignity it requires. An ex- 
ample of this type of subject matter in- 
tegration is integration through some 
well-defined historical period, such as 
seventeenth century England, which 
offers enough science, art, and sociology 
to touch upon the scattered interest of 
the average freshman class. A historical 
period would involve a student less emo- 
tionally and leave him more receptive 
intellectually, and would provide the 
necessary groundwork to lure him into 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening. 
Other topics congenial to subject matter 
integration are those related to the 
twentieth century, such as the objectivity 
of modern art, violence in the popular 
arts, the Age of Anxiety, the Placid 
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Decade (the 1950's), free will, and indi- 
vidual responsibility. 


There are many positive advantages of 
subject matter integration. The drawing 
aside of the curtains of specialization re- 
veals new perspectives to students. The 
student is forced to go beyond “my 
favorite seasons of the year” or “what 
badminton class means to me,” into fields 
beyond this present grasp, yet under- 
standable. Finally, subject matter inte- 
gration aims at a high level of life ad- 
justment and encourages the kind of cre- 
ative, meaningful, adult thinking that 
students come to college to find. 

Mr. Donald E. McCoy, in introducing 
the topic “the relation of integration to 
communication forms,” stated that inte- 
gration of forms and skills implies critical 
thinking and excludes all that is irrele- 
vant. This development of student skills 
depends on the utilization of rhetorical 
principles. It includes development of 
the art of verbal expression, the unifying 
of written and spoken composition. This 
development, however, does not aim at 
professional effects. 

Mr. McCoy outlined the three forms 
of communication as exposition, advo- 
cacy, and analysis or criticism. He con- 
ceived of a program in which the first 
semester would be devoted to exposition 
—the development of rhetorical princi- 
ples—and the second semester to deliber- 
ation. Here the forms of advocacy and 
criticism would be employed. During 
the second semester some unsolved cur- 
rent problem of public policy would be 
chosen. Students would have to consult 
original sources and make use of the 
techniques of explanation and advocacy. 
The semester would culminate in a long 
written analysis of some major issue. 

The values to be derived from this 
type of freshman English course would 
be an economy of time and effort, an 
orderly treatment of communication 
forms, a clear identification of subject 
matter, and the development of a sense 
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of responsibility in communication. Since 
democracy believes in general communi- 
cation, this sense of responsibility is ul- 
timately rooted in philosophy and ethics. 
In addition there are other values to be 
derived from this type of course—those 
related to the professional status of the 
teacher. 

After the speakers’ presentations of the 
three aspects of integration, the audience 
addressed a number of questions to the 
panel: Why begin with informative ma- 
terials? Are plans number one (Zeldin) 
and two (Satin) too ambitious? Is the 
status of the instructor disintegrating? 
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What de we mean by semantics? Should 
the freshman English instructor have 
readers? After discussion, the consensus 
seemed to be that the three methods out- 
lined should not be divided but that a 
higher integration—that is, a fusion of 
form, subject matter, and semantics— 
would be desirable. 





Participating Moderator: Joseph Satin, State 
College, Moorhead, Minnesota 

Speakers: Jesse Zeldin, Hollins College 

Joseph Satin, State College, Moorhead, Min- 
nesota 

Donald E. McCoy, University of Illinois 

—— Marian Pauson, Oakland City Col- 
ege 


X. Teaching the Composition/Communication 


Course by 


About 50 were in attendance. Mr. Lee 
opened the discussion by posing ques- 
tions: Should (or Can) composition be 
taught by television? Is such teaching 
any better than what can be done by 
correspondence? What are the prob- 
lems of cost, scheduling, selection of 
teachers? Should instruction be “live” 
or filmed? What should be the scale 
of measurement or the units of credit? 
In short, what can be said about the ef- 
fectiveness of television used as a sub- 
stitute for or an addition to the tradi- 
tional classroom teaching of composi- 
tion? 

Mr. Bellamy gave a witty and stimu- 
lating appraisal of his experience in 
teaching Freshman Composition to some 
600 students in an inter-institutional ex- 
periment of the Oregon State System of 
Higher Education. He gave as his opin- 
ion that although it is feasible to teach 
a freshman course in composition by tele- 
vision, it is not necessarily desirable. 
Although television can be used as an 
instructional aid, it cannot be the whole 
course. It is still necessary to provide 
instructors to grade and mark papers. 
A drawback which every television teach- 
er discovers immediately is the impossi- 


Television 


bility of projecting written or printed ma- 
terial on the screen; he himself supplied 
this lack by providing mimeographed 
copies of themes for discussion. A more 
serious weakness rises from the fact that 
although a television lecturer or panel 
can examine ideas, the student cannot 
participate in the discussion, and in Mr. 
Bellamy’s opinion is not furnished with 
many ideas of his own on which to write. 
The separation of the student from the 
teacher can be a liability, and such de- 
vices as asking the students to hand in 
questions for discussion do not work out 
very well. 

On the other hand, the separation of 
teacher and student can bring some un- 
expected results. Mr. Bellamy found 
that it was easier to demand rather than 
request a higher standard of writing. 
The television teacher is not distracted 
by classroom irrelevancies; he is able to 
present his material and put the respon- 
sibility for its application on the student's 
shoulders. On the whole, Mr. Bellamy, 
concluded, “My papers this year do at 
least avoid shortcomings that I have been 
conditioned to accept as inevitable.” 

Mr. Linenthal brought a good many 
amused smiles to those in the audience 
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who had had similar experiences, as he 
described some of the hazards of tele- 
vision teaching: the lights, the cameras, 
the floor crew, the director, the impor- 
tance of timing. After his experience 
in teaching a course in composition and 
one on literary forms, he felt that the 
teacher can learn how to cooperate with 
the new medium without being seduced. 
The successful teacher, once he has lived 
through the initial feeling that he has 
no audience, can learn how to work with 
the camera. (For one thing, he has to 
look at it.) He is naturally fearful of 
cheapening his material. He may find 
himself developing a new style of pre- 
sentation. 


Mrs. Walters, in answer to a question 
about her experiences in teaching basic 
grammar or remedial English on tele- 
vision, agreed with the other speakers in 
saying that lecture courses are little dif- 
ferent from class room lectures, but that 
a “working course” calls for a great deal 
of preparation. Although her course in 
grammar was intended to help students 
planning to enter college, the interested 
viewers seemed to be older people. When 
the course is offered again as a substi- 
tute for the classes in remedial English, 
its effectiveness can be judged more ac- 
curately. All three speakers felt that the 
television experience had made them bet- 
ter teachers in the classroom. They 
seemed to agree that television can be 
most useful in the foundation work of 
grammar, usage, and organization; it 
may be less rewarding at higher levels. 
All three admitted that they had been 
chosen to teach by television somewhat 
fortuitously and that the successful 
teacher is one who can present his ma- 
terial (and to some extent his personal- 
ity) in the way most natural to him. A 
final word stressed that at present, tele- 
vision does not save money although it 
may release teachers for other courses. 


Mr. Rinker gave a most stimulating ac- 
count of the very large project of devel- 
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oping a television course in the humani- 
ties for secondary schools which is now 
under way and of which we will un- 
questionably hear more in the future. 
The first twelve lessons of a course for 
which a hundred more lessons are 
planned are currently being shown to 
some 8500 students in the Boston schools. 
The staff preparing the course includes 
experts in television and motion picture 
production, as well as classroom teachers, 
artists, scholars, and authorities in busi- 
ness, law, and communications. In the 
Pilot Course of twelve half hour lessons 
devoted to the theater and the drama, 
Clifton Fadiman analyzes Our Town, by 
Thornton Wilder; Maynard Mack, Pro- 
fessor of English at Yale University, 
guides the student through Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet; and Bernard M. W. Knox, As- 
sociate Professor Of Classical Philology 
at Yale University, interprets Oedipus 
the King, by Sophocles. In nine of the 
pilot films, the students will see scenes 
from the plays acted by members of the 
Stratford Shakespearean Festival of Can- 
ada. The Pilot Course also features 
appearances by the Juilliard String Quar- 
tet and Wilbur de Paris and his “New 
Orleans Jazz,” as well as sculpture from 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, scale 
models of Greek, Elizabethan, and mod- 
ern theaters, and many other visual aids. 


The complete course of some 128 les- 
sons will examine areas in prose and 
poetry, painting, sculpture, architecture, 
music and dance, with the aim of ex- 
posing every student to the best expres- 
sions of man’s ideas and feeling. Mr. 
Rinker spoke of the manuals which are 
being set up by classroom teachers so 
that the classroom teacher will further 
develop the materials offered, encour- 
aging the student to think further, to 
question, and to check against the text. 
Inexpensive paperback texts are being 
prepared, but the student must get from 
the television teacher the material or- 
dinarily presented in introduction, notes, 
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etc., which turns a text into a textbook. 
According to Mr. Rinker: “The classroom 
teacher can concentrate on the heart of 
learning . . . time and energy once de- 
voted to searching for background ma- 
terial, visual aids, or dramatization can 
now be given to examining content and 
technique.” 

Several questions were put to Mr. 
Rinker and more discussion would have 
been welcome. When asked why Oriental 
literature and art were apparently to be 
omitted, Mr. Rinker explained that the 
Council aimed to provide a rounded 
course of suitable material and that a 
line had to be drawn somewhere. There 
is no reason why additional material can- 
not be added in the future. Those in 
the audience who worked with voca- 
tional students were obviously concerned 
as to whether students at this level could 
profit by or even understand material 
which at face value would seem to be 
far above their comprehension. Mr. 
Rinker said that the Council believes 
that with superior presentation and ex- 


XI. Special Problems 


Three papers were read on this panel, 
but Mr. Venter’s paper was not avail- 
able for summarization. Following are 
summaries of the other two papers. 

Lawrence Thompson 

Universities which have been unable 
to finance programs in General Linguis- 
tics can now find the means to support 
them on the basis of important training 
in composition, remedial English, Eng- 
lish for foreign students, and foreign 
languages. 

English Departments would do well 
to formalize programs in applied English 
linguistics. At the graduate level this 
should include a basic year of general 
theory and practical analytical work, 
followed by specialized courses in the 
analysis of American English. Courses 
for undergraduates would be reasonably 
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pert television teachers the pictorial and 
dramatic presentation will make this ma- 
terial comprehensible to students who 
have not been considered ready or able. 
Asked whether there was a danger of 
mediocrity, he felt that a good perform- 
ance had something to say to each stu- 
dent and that one “gets results not with 
pap but with strong meat.” 


Whether such a course in the humani- 
ties can, as Mr. Brinker suggests, even- 
tually “eliminate the need of guidance 
counselling, put psychiatrists out of 
work . .. and reassert man’s indomitable 
spirit . . . ” only time can tell. Cer- 
tainly his outline of the proposed course 
opens vistas of “enrichment” of which 
teachers have heretofore only dreamed. 





Moderator: Hector Lee, Chico State College 

Speakers: John Bellamy, Oregon College of 
Education 

Mark Linenthal, San Francisco State College 


Floyd Rinker, Executive Director, The Council 
for a Television Course in the Humanities 
for Secondary Schools 

Recorder: Margaret Walters, 


University of 
Washington 


in the Linguistics Area 


less technical and would be oriented to- 
word English structural problems. A 
great deal of the heavy teaching load in 
freshman composition, remedial Eng- 
lish, and English for foreign students 
would be handled by the graduate stu- 
dents thus trained; this would constitute 
an important part of their training pro- 
gram. Teaching experience for prospec- 
tive high school teachers should be ar- 
ranged in regular practice programs, and 
should be supported by a practical meth- 
odology course reflecting a structural 
linguistic approach. At a still more gen- 
eral level, freshmen could be offered an 
interesting and valuable course in the 
nature of language. 

The students would support faculty 
positions for several linguists, thus en- 
abling the institution to offer advanced 
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training in General Linguistics. Presum- 
ably a select few English graduate stu- 
dents each year would be interested in 
taking their Ph.D.s in Linguistics, and 
there would, of course, also be candi- 
dates primarily interested in other lan- 
guages. It is not difficult to understand 
that such an organization would en- 
courage a great deal of research in gen- 
eral theory and on exotic languages— 
fields which are usually extremely dif- 
ficult to support financially—as well as 
worthwhile research in applied linguis- 
tics. 
Charles Carlton 

A thorough going linguistic approach 
to freshman English is not likely to be 
widely accepted at the moment by a 
majority of teachers, but there are some 
phases of the course into which linguis- 
tics can be introduced with profit and 
ease. Here linguistics is used in the 
broader sense which includes historical 
and comparative as well as descriptive 
or structural linguistics. 


A brief survey of the history of the 
language points up the element of 
change.! It is also possible to show the 





1It usually intrigues freshmen students that 
cute once meant bow-legged and that nice once 
meant ignorant. 
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relationship of English to other lan- 
guages and its descent from Indo-Euro- 
pean. Another point at which linguistics 
is highly applicable is in the discussion 
of the standard language and the dif- 
ferent forms of the present English lan- 
guage (dialects, levels of usage). Lin- 
guistics has also pointed out the social 
nature of language—how the child learns 
the language from his family and asso- 
ciates—and the correlation of usage and 
degree of education, and levels of usage. 

Referential, notional, distributional 
meanings can be pointed out and relate- 
ed to connotation and denotation in 
studying slanting, distortion propaganda 
and creating of effect, use of fallacy, 
various types of argumentation, persua- 
sion, etc. Although a complete structural 
analysis is not feasible, one can use struc- 
tural patterns, frame sentences, etc., to 
show the resources of the language, par- 
ticularly in demonstrating the principles 
of substitutibility and expansion, which 


are basic in the operative system of Eng- 
lish. 





Moderator: David Munro, University of Illi- 
nois, Chicago 

Speakers: Jan Venter, Carnegie Corporation 

Laurence Thompson, University of Washington 

Charles Carlton, San Fernando State College 


Recorder: Claude McCaleb, Rinehart and Com- 
pany 


XII. New Developments in Teaching Basic 
Skills: Spelling, Vocabulary, Sentences 


Professor Emery, the first speaker, 
opened the panel by discussing spelling 
variants. He compared the different ap- 
proaches of five leading desk dictionar- 
ies and two standard style manuals. 
Without commenting on their lexico- 
graphical merits, he documented the 
considerable range of disagreement be- 
tween authorities in four general areas: 
First, for only 552 words of 1500 investi- 
gated did the works consulted agree on 
first and second entries. Second, for a 
fortunately small group of words, an un- 


qualified variant is found in only one of 
the dictionaries. (Words like crittur, de- 
sistence, dryest, pixie, and—an extra- 
ordinary one—motocar are in this group. ) 
Third, a version that one or two diction- 
aries may present as the “preferred spell- 
ing” is classified by other dictionaries as 
a variant. Fourth, some dictionaries re- 
strict a second spelling which other dic- 
tionaries present without qualification. 
(For example, the spelling burthen for 
burden is called obsolete in three dic- 
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tionaries, but has no qualifying label in 
two others. ) 


Professor Emery then commented on 
the implications of such confusion for 
teachers. Teachers should learn to accept 
variant spellings so that spelling instruc- 
tion will be realistic and grades of pa- 
pers will be fair. “Certainly in our atti- 
tude toward recognized variant spell- 
ings, as in our attitude toward practices 
in pronunciation, punctuation, and 
usage, we teachers have an opportunity 
to prove that we study the language 
carefully as it is used here and now, that 
we are not guided solely by hidebound 
tradition and purely personal prejudice.” 


Departing somewhat from the as- 
signed topic, Professor Marksheffel next 
described the reading problems of some 
college students. To illustrate, he gave 
several examples of failure to recognize 
common words in print. He stressed 
Thorndike’s statement that “reading is 
a thinking process” and deplored the 
widespread belief that “everyone is ca- 
pable of reading and teaching reading 
unless he is stupid.” Actually, if reading 
is a function of thinking, methods of 
thinking should be taught. Acceptance 
of this concept is of the utmost import- 
ance to the college teacher of composi- 
tion, according to Professor Marksheffel, 
because “no student can write above his 
reading level. Before he can write, he 
must be taught to read!” Summing up, 
he proffered two suggestions based on 
reading research: First, teachers should 
recognize that differences in reading lev- 
els will occur in any class regardless of 
grouping. Second, when reading assign- 
ments are made, their purpose should be 
indicated. It is both profitless and frus- 
trating to the student to tell him simply 
to read a certain number of pages before 
the next class meeting; instead the teach- 
er should give the students an idea of 
what to look for and what to expect to 
derive from their reading. 
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In the concluding address, Professor 
Christensen sketched a few elements of 
a new, more adequate rhetoric. We now 
have a grammar that “reveals the struc- 
ture of the English sentence as some- 
thing that can be wielded for expressive 
purposes.” But we do not have its equiv- 
alent in a new descriptive rhetoric. Tra- 
ditionally, form becomes divorced from 
content and the student is forced to use 
mechanical prescriptions which, if dili- 
gently followed, will result in a style of 
writing totally unlike the style of ac- 
knowledged experts. 


In explaining what to look for in stu- 
dent writing, Professor Christensen first 
described “the direction of movement” 
and “the layers of structure and mean- 
ing” in a well-written expository para- 
graph. The movement is one of flow and 
ebb; the thought moves forward like “a 
company of soldiers that advances to a 
new position and then stops to consoli- 
date it.” Thus there are two kinds of 
sentences: “structural sentences” that 
contain the topics and subtopics, and 
“supporting sentences” that provide the 
details, examples, and particulars which 
develop meaning. “The most important 
thing to teach in writing is to weave thus 
forth and back from the general to the 
specific.” Professor Christensen suggest- 
ed that the teacher be alert to all kinds 
of inversion, including initial verbal 
groups, and that he blue-pencil them 
freely. Adverbs and adverbial nouns, 
phrases, and clauses are enough for sen- 
tence openers. Final sentence modifiers 
are all important. “The grammatical 
structures used . . . are mainly apposi- 
tives (both nouns and adjectives), par- 
ticiples (verb clusters as Paul Roberts 
calls them), and absolutes. The resultant 
sentences may be called cumulative. And 
these . . . are the important structures 
to teach.” 


In the discussion that followed, Profes- 
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sor Christensen observed that narrative 
writing and descriptive writing are use- 
ful as long as papers are based on first- 
hand observation. From this type of prac- 
tice the student can gain fluency which 
will help him in his expository writing. 
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Moderator: Falk S. Johnson, 
Illinois, Chicago 

Speakers: Donald Emery, University of Wash- 
ington 

Ned Marksheffel, Oregon State College 

Francis Christensen, University of Southern 
California 

Recorder; Alan Turner, Henry Holt and Com- 
pany 


University of 


XIII. The Uses and Limitations of Entrance 
and Achievement Examinations in English 


ROBERT GORRELL 
University of Nevada 

Mr. Gorrell limited his discussion to 
so-called objective tests, used most com- 
monly to reject students or to place them 
in remedial, regular, or accelerated sec- 
tions. He agreed that these objective 
tests are effective in locating the weaker 
students, but not in finding students for 
honors or in checking the proficiency of 
upper-level students. 


He made some generalizations about 
objective tests: 
1. They cover many topics without meas- 


uring conclusively the student’s ability 
in any particular topic. 


2. Since they are constructed so as to 
cover a wide range of abilities, some 
students may miss over half the items 
and still be placed in a regular section. 


3. The tests generally screen out the “bot- 
tom twenty percent.” To pass, a student 
merely has to do better than the lowest 
fifth of the group. As a result, our 
standards are always sliding, and we 
never are sure who should teach what 
—and when. 

Mr. Gorrell said English teaching be- 
comes a matter of “reviewing” grammar 
and mechanics from sixth grade through 
college. Students are bored by repeating 
something they never understood, and 
teachers in elementary and high school 
are never sure just what level of compe- 
tence in what areas will be expected of 
their students. 


If, on the other hand, some agency 
such as the CCCC would decide what 
areas should be handled at what level 
and construct tests to measure compe- 


tence in that area, everyone would bene- 
fit. As an example, he proposed that stu- 
dents at some level should be expected 
to make 75% in spelling words from a 
list of 2,000 words announced in advance. 


WILLIAM BELCHER 
North Texas State College 


Mr. Belcher described a program, in 
use since 1955, in which a placement 
theme and a final examination are used 
to measure a student’s competence in 
composition. The themes are graded nu- 
merically from 0 to 100 by teams of three 
instructors for each 150 themes. 


Mr. Belcher says there is surprising 
accord in these numerical grades: on a 
set of fifty papers, few instructors differ 
by more than eleven points on more than 
five papers. And even the slowest read- 
ers can rate about twenty-five themes an 
hour. If the first two readers agree with- 
in ten points, the average of their grades 
is recorded as the official score. If they 
vary by more than ten points, a third 
reader assigns a rating, and the average 
of the three grades becomes the official 
score. 


What are the advantages of the im- 
promptu themes, graded in this manner? 
Mr. Belcher listed several: 


1. The system is simple to administer and 
grade—and economical. 

2. It protects the student by providing 
several judges of his work. 

3. The placement theme aids the instructor 
by informing him in advance of the 
quality of his students, by acquainting 
him with departmental standards, and 
by backing up his judgment of his stu- 
dents’ work. 
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4, The theme is good evidence to outsiders 
to administrators and parents—of the 
quality of any student’s writing. 


5. The system promotes departmental uni- 
formity in grading. The final examina- 
tion theme has additional value: 

a. It puts the instructor on the student’s 
side—he wants his students to do 
well on the final, since their achieve- 
ment reflects on his ability as a 
teacher. 

b. It places the emphasis for the course 
where it should be—on composition. 

Mr. Belcher said that on the final exam- 
ination theme, the instructor is identified 
merely by a code number. If the grade 
on the final theme is between 50 and 60, 
it is considered a failure, but the instruc- 
tor is left to decide whether on the basis 
of the semester’s work, the student 
should pass. But if the grade is below 50, 
the student must fail, unless the instruc- 
tor presents several class themes of pass- 
ing quality to an “appeal” committee. 


C. W. JONES 
University of California 

Mr. Jones talked about the Subject A 
(English Composition) examination that 
has been used since 1924 by the Univer- 
sity of California on all its campuses. It 
is a combination objective-type and essay 
examination. 

If a student fails the Subject A exam- 
ination on entrance, he may not register 
in any English or Speech courses. He is 
also barred from certain other courses, 
and must continue to receive Subject A 
instruction without credit and at his own 
expense until he can pass the test. 


In 1957 a suggestion that passing the 
Subject A examination be made a re- 
quirement for admission to one college 
led the Board of Admissions to study the 
University’s experience with the examin- 
ation: 


1. Validity. In grading the essays, the 


readers think of the test as measuring 
the possession of composition as a good 
in itself—not merely the avoidance of 
errors. Avoidance of errors is negative 
—it leads to themes which employ one- 
syllable words in short subject-verb-ob- 
ject sentences. 

But the positive skill—the possession 
of composition as a good in itself— 
seems to vary with the circumstances. 
The results seem valid at one time, but 
invalid at another, with the result that 
if passing the Subject A examination 
had been used as an absolute criterion 
for admission, the University would 
have excluded 23% of the students who 
later received A’s in all their courses, 
while it would have admitted 25% of 
the students who received all F’s. 

2. Reliability. The Board of Admissions 
found that so-called objective tests were 
no more reliable than the essays. But 
the results in both cases were rather 
discouraging. A single piece of writing 
seems to be insufficient evidence on 
which to base judgment. Statistically, 
the grade in a single course in high 
school composition indicated greater re- 
liability, even though standards might 
vary from school to school, and class to 
class. 

3. Administrability. The Board could find 
no satisfactory way of administering 
the test as an admission requirement. 
The teaching staff, presently occupied 
with tutoring the 50% who fail the 
examination, administer and grade the 
test. If passing Subject A became an 
absolute entrance requirement, the 
teaching staff would have no students 
to tutor. Then who would grade the 
papers? And how would they maintain 
common purposes and standards if they 
did not work continuously together? 


Attendance: 50. 


Moderator: Harry Crosby, Boston University 


Speakers: Robert Gorrell, University of Ne- 
vada 


William Belcher, North Texas State College 
C. W. Jones, University of California 


Recorder: Willis C. Jackman, University of 
Illinois, Chicago 
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XIV. Towards Self-Direction: Philosophy of 
the Junior College C/C Program 


(No report was received from this panel.) 


Moderator: Charles C. Collins, Coalinga College 
Speakers: Wendell Johnson, Diablo Valley Col- 


lege 


Howard Erricson, Napa College 
Woodrow Ohlsen, Pasadena City College 
Recorder: Eleanor Maderis, San Jose City Col- 


lege 


XV. Developing Creativity in Young Writers 


The attendance was about 130. 


Mr. Frazer specified the areas to be 
discussed and the speakers: (1) Does 
creative writing belong in the college 
curriculum, to be discussed by Mr. 
Freedman; (2) The problem of the cre- 
ative writer as teacher: Mr. Scowcroft; 
(3) What kind of training may be of- 
fered: Mr. Clark. 


Mr. Freedman differentiated between 
the serious purpose of Departments of 
English and commercialized offerings 
available in numerous summer confer- 
ences, and correspondence schools. He 
expressed the conviction that creative 
writing courses have a valuable and in- 
evitable place in the work of a depart- 
ment of English. “Certainly writing can 
no more be taught than painting or 
skill in any art, but it can be taught as 
much. . . . a young writer can appre- 
hend the problems of his art by reading 
and writing. A creative writing student, 
I submit, must first of all be a student 
of literature.” The villains in the piece, 
Mr. Freedman found, “are almost al- 
ways students who cannot or will not 
read...” 


The speaker cited the intimate rela- 
tionship between the study and teach- 
ing of literature and creative writing by 
naming well-known writer-teachers now 
active in universities. “Life is to be 
found and may be observed on the cam- 
pus... and the campus skills and ameni- 
ties are at least as conducive to art and 


effectiveness as the highway and the 
gutter.” 


The speaker suggested that students 
of literature be required to attempt some 
creative writing. “Teaching and learn- 
ing as opposed to doing (on whatever 
level of success) are reciprocal in their 
effects.” Mr. Freedman agreed with a 
statement of Wallace Stegner, that the 
healing of the breach between writers 
and scholars is long overdue. 


“The teaching of writing that is stimu- 
lated by a serious engagement with lit- 
erature and life, that develops from a 
student’s apprehension through reading 
of the possibilities of words to communi- 
cate his own, very particular sense of 
things, that sort of teaching is appropri- 
ate to a campus...” 


Mr. Scowcroft noted the postwar in- 
flux of writer-teachers at universities, 
citing particularly San Francisco State 
and Stanford. 

“How does one teach a course in which 
there is no body of information to be de- 
livered and mastered?” The teaching of 
factual material is much easier. “Yet 
Adam Bede started out as so many pieces 
of blank paper, and every scribble on 
them had to be selected for the common 
cause.” 

The writer, said Mr. Scowcroft, seldom 
considers his work finished. “The usual 
practice is to deal with something that 
is becoming, rather than something that 
is. Students’ stories are seldom bad 
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enough to throw away: There is an Idea 
which may be pursued until it achieves 
communication through form.” It is the 
teacher's business “to wriggle inside 
stories,” and then to ask questions which 
help the student to discover his terms 
and how to convey them. 


The teacher need not efface himself; 
friction is good, to insure that the stu- 
dent is writing his own story. The teach- 
er may wonder if he is not teaching more 
about writing in non-writing classes than 
in the writing ones. It is possible to be 
definite about ways and means to de- 
sired effect in Chekhov. It would be 
comfortable to tell the student to go 
and do likewise. 


“But there is nothing comfortable 
about writing.” The writer must find his 
own method, which may resemble the 
method of other writers, but cannot be 
imposed. To the student, who is often a 
combination of arrogance and quivering 
sensitivity, teaching the art must be per- 
sonal in ways a writer can understand. 
Coddling is not the way. The over-en- 
thusiastic teacher tends to prevent 
growth. The teacher should be as tough 
and honest with the student as he is with 
his own work. The goal is not grades or 
praise, but work which has approached 
fulfillment of its purpose. 

Learning follows upon glimpses of 
how the writing mind works. A special 
benefit of working under a writer-teach- 
er is the evidence that a mature person 
has had the temerity to take up writing 
as a serious pursuit. Conversely, the 
teacher needs to see writing as a legi- 
timate part of academic discipline. He 
makes a mistake to think himself still at 
Greenwich Village, on the Left Bank or 
at North Beach. The student is still a 
student, with word requirements, dead- 
lines and grades to be met. 

In conclusion, Mr. Scowcroft dis- 
claimed any conviction that only the 
writer can teach creative writing. But in 
general “certain experiences of the prac- 
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ticing writer and ways of looking at art 
develop qualities which the successful 
teacher must have.” 


Mr. Clark began by stating his agree- 
ment with the earlier speakers; i.e., that 
writing should be taught in the full con- 
text of literature. He took exception to a 
writer’s continuing in a critical function, 
lest bars be set up to creativity. 


The speaker went on to define the stu- 
dent of creative writing. Though genius 
may not be recognizable in undergradu- 
ate years, talent is. Talent is both teach- 
able and widespread. Mr. Clark derided 
a current notion that a_ particular 
“wound” is essential for making a writer. 
There are wounds enough available in 
the modern world. 

Talent for writing depends on three 
essentials: (1) sensitivity in personal 
reactions, which become objectified and 
lead to the understanding of others, (2) 
sensory awareness, responsive eyes, ears, 
nose, whose alertness may be heightened 
by discipline, (3) memory to retain what 
is received. The speaker quoted Conrad, 
that the writer’s duty is to make the read- 
er see. Memory may be cultivated. The 
ability to tap the visual memory is basic 
to creative writing. 

The What and the How make up the 
two parts of writing, said Mr. Clark. The 
student has the What, the teacher directs 
the How. The teacher may also guide 
the student to discover the whatness of 
his particular world. The student is in 
the position of apprentice, learning his 
materials, his methods and his audience. 
In such a relationship the teacher may 
be more coercive than he intends. Inde- 
pendence should be encouraged, though 
the student is not actually released from 
guidance until he leaves the class. 

Mr. Clark found danger in formula. 
Freudian formula in story-writing is as 
recognizable as the story line of the 
Saturday Evening Post. To offset any 
such deadening conformity Mr. Clark 
suggested specific examples of good 
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storywriting, and in great variety. There 
is no simple way to write a story, a poem, 
novel or play. As every work of creation 
is a special problem, so is every student. 
The student’s problem is to discover 
himself, his world, his words, his rhy- 
thms. When he has found these, he is no 
longer a student. “The writer’s style aris- 
es from the writer’s constitution discov- 
ered through the filter of many styles.” 
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The question period, which promised 
to be lively, had to be broken off to make 
room for an incoming session. 





Moderator: Ray Frazer, Pomona College 

Speakers: Morris Freedman, University of New 
Mexico 

Richard Scowcroft, Stanford University 

Walter Van Tilburg Clark, San Francisco 
State College 


Recorder: Sarah Wingate Taylor, Dominican 
College, San Rafael, Calif. 


XVI. Discussion of Advanced Linguistics 


The two papers presented on this 
panel were a happy coupling in that they 
approached the same problem in linguis- 
tic analysis and did so from sufficiently 
different angles to shed light on each 
other’s conclusions. The problem, essen- 
tially, was how to refine the tools of 
grammatical analysis and make them 
more readily useful to the teacher of 
composition. Professor Roberts dealt 
mainly with refining the tools of analysis, 
and Professor Ives mainly with making 
them available at the classroom level. 
Their points of attack differed, but the 
topic of their concern was much the 
same. Both speakers took the view that 
linguistic analysis has gone a good way 
toward an accurate description of Eng- 
lish grammar and syntax, but Professor 
Roberts argued that there is dangerous 
latent confusion in much current analy- 
sis unless “something more is said.” Pro- 
fessor Ives submitted a scheme for ap- 
plying the analytic method to problems 
in composition. 

The “something more” which Profes- 
sor Roberts suggested was a third cate- 
gory—a third analytical point of view— 
in addition to the Trager-Smith morpho- 
logical classes (nouns, verbs, adjectives ) 
and syntactical classes (nominals, 
verbals, adjectivals). He pointed out 
that analysis by use of only these two 
classes can yield contradiction. Thus, 
in the sentence “The campus bus ar- 
rived,” the word campus falls in the 


morphological class of nouns, since it 
can be inflected for the plural campuses, 
and in the syntactical class of nominals, 
since, being a noun, it can occur in posi- 
tions in which nouns occur. But in the 
quoted sentence campus occurs in a po- 
sition commonly occupied by words of 
the morphological class of adjectives, 
that is, words inflected like old, older, 
oldest, so that syntactically campus is 
here an adjectival. Thus campus is a 
noun—but it is also both a nominal and 
an adjectival, a contradiction which 
makes the analysis somewhat less than 
helpful unless it is carried a step further. 
It is at this point that a third category 
becomes useful. This category Profes- 
sor Roberts called “relations” (subject, 
object, modifier of a noun headword, 
etc.). Using all three categories, or 
levels, it can be said that campus, in 
the quoted sentence, is a noun morpho- 
logically and a nominal by syntactic 
class; but it is no longer necessary to say 
that it is also an adjectival; rather, the 
category of relations makes it possible 
to say that the word is a modifier of a 
noun headword. The three elements of 
this analysis taken together were felt to 
constitute an adequate description of the 
word campus in the phrase “the campus 
bus,” a description without ambiguity or 
contradiction. 

Professor Ives employed essentially the 
same three levels of analysis. But where- 
as Professor Roberts’ main concern was 
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with establishing the usefulness of the 
third of these levels, the second speaker 
assumed this usefulness, sought less tech- 
nical names for his classes, and set up 
a procedure for the analysis which could 
be used by the teacher who wanted to 
focus on problems of composition rather 
than of linguistics. For this kind of teach- 
er, the analysis is not an end in itself; 
he is not concerned with accurate sci- 
entific description of language per se. 
Rather, he can use an approximate de- 
scription if it helps students write better, 
if it helps them know their language 
better, and talk about it more under- 
standingly. 

To this end Professor Ives established 
three “areas of equivalence,” which he 
called form classes (classes of words: 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, etc.), form-class 
functions (syntactic operations: nominal, 
verbal, adjectival, etc.), and “slots in 
sentence patterns” (functions: subject, 
predicate, finite verb, etc.). In any 
given analysis, it is possible to make a 
firm beginning by starting with a word 
form—e.g., pass, which becomes one 
word in “He threw a long pass” and an- 
other in “They pass here.” In the first 
sentence, pass can be inflected for plural 
and so falls into the form class of nouns; 
in the second, it can be inflected for the 
past tense and so falls into the form class 
of verbs. Besides inflections, some Eng- 
lish words have class-marking suffixes, 
like the -ness of nouns, the -ize of verbs, 
the -ous of adjectives, and the -ly of 
adverbs. The form criteria of inflectabil- 
ity and class-marking suffixes classify a 
good many words. A third criterion for 
assigning words to form classes is 
marker words, like the, very, and more. 
Thus the in “the rest of the people” 
shows rest to be a noun; on the other 
hand, the in “the tall will have to stoop” 
does not make tall a noun, since the prior 
test of inflectability showed it to be an 
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adjective (or an adverb). Finally, the 
greater mobility of adverbs can distin- 
guish them from adjectives, as in “He 
still sat still on the bench,” where the 
first still can be moved and is an adverb, 
whereas the second cannot be moved and 
is an adjective complement. 


The second major area of equivalence, 
that of the form-class functions, is worth 
recognizing for three reasons. First, its 
members are not items but operations, 
not words but words in particular ac- 
tions; second, the classification appears 
to be a satisfactory way of handling func- 
tional shift, a common phenomenon 
among English word forms; and third, 
whereas the members of the word-classes 
are words only, the functions can be 
performed by constructions as well as 
words. The nominal function, for in- 
stance, can be performed by at least 
thirteen different kinds of elements. 


Professor Ives’ third area of equiva- 
lence includes “slots in sentence pat- 
terns,” or “relations” as Professor Roberts 
called them. These are subjects, predi- 
cates, and so on. These “slots” require 
recognition because, for instance, an item 
in a nominal function may be a subject, 
a complement of a verb, or an object of 
a preposition. 

The usefulness of this method of analy- 
sis, Professor Ives believed, is that teach- 
ing analysis by orderly progression makes 
it possible to write very detailed and in- 
formative descriptions of existing sen- 
tences, and ultimately to catalogue all 
the kinds of sentences which are admis- 
sible in English. 


Approximately 200 were present, and 
there was extensive discussion. 





Moderator: Charlton Laird, University of Ne- 
vada : 


Speakers: Paul Roberts, San Jose State College 
Sumner Ives, North Texas State College 


Recorder: Henry F. Thoma, Houghton Mifflin 
Company 
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XVII. Grading the Composition and Communication Theme 


Attendance at Panel Meeting 17 was 
about 80 people—or nearly capacity for 
the French Parlor of San Francisco’s 
Sheraton-Palace Hotel. The speakers 
for the panel—William J. Dusel, Robert 
C. Schweik, and Robert D. Stevick—were 
introduced by Moderator Frederick Mc- 
Leod, of the University of Kansas City. 

The first speaker, Mr. Dusel, Vice 
President of San Jose State College, sur- 
veyed briefly the chief considerations in- 
volved in grading the theme—the under- 
lying philosophical assumptions, the 
standard grading practices, and the usual 
methods of achieving uniformity and 
validity. He stressed his belief that 
grading is both a science and an art, 
which has as its aim instruction as well 
as evaluation, and pointed out that ef- 
fective two-way communication is of 
prime importance if the processs of grad- 
ing is to fulfill its instructional function. 

The second speaker, Robert C. 
Schweik, Director of the Freshman Pro- 
gram at Marquette University, expressed 
his complete agreement with Mr. Dusel’s 
views about the dual purpose of grading 
but chose to limit his own talk to a con- 
sideration of grading as a means of eval- 
uation. The big problem at most large 
universities, Mr. Schweik suggested, is 
to find means which will insure accurate 
and relatively uniform grading. At Mar- 
quette, sets of representative ranked and 
graded papers in six rhetorical categories 
are made available to the staff to serve as 
a basis for evaluation. In addition, a 
statement of standards has been prepared 
to further guide the instructor. It in- 
cludes a set of broad categories, in terms 
of which papers are to be considered, 
and a set of verbal definitions, based on 
the categories, which serve to generalize 
on the specific examples provided by 


the ranked papers. The categories de- 
liberately put primary emphasis on con- 
tent, rather than on the purely mechani- 
cal aspects of writing. 

The last speaker, Robert Stevick, of 
Fresno State College, described the 
means by which his department has 
tried to solve the problem of making 
grading fulfill its instructional function. 
The plan that is presently employed at 
Fresno State provides that student papers 
not written in Standard English must 
be returned to the student for correction 
before grading is done or credit is given. 
Students are not allowed to take Fresh- 
man English unless they have qualified 
through placement tests; there is a tu- 
torial system for those who do not quali- 
fy. This system has been in operation 
for three years, and Mr. Stevick believes 
it has enabled instructors for the first 
time to concentrate on matters consonant 
with college level training in composi- 
tion. 


A lively discussion took place after the 
last talk, and a number of questions were 
directed to the speakers. Considerable 
interest in both the Marquette and Fres- 
no systems was shown, but several mem- 
bers of the audience expressed disagree- 
ment with the idea that “purely mechani- 
cal matters” should receive only second- 
ary attention. Mr. Dusel stated that, in 
his opinion, the Fresno system put too 
much emphasis on mechanics “by de- 
manding perfection before instruction is 
deserved.” 





Moderator: Frederick McLeod, University of 
Kansas City 


Speakers: William J. Dusel, San Jose State 
College 


Robert C. Schweik, Marquette University 
Robert Stevick, Fresno State College 


Recorder: G. C. Hoover, Jr., The Ronald Press 
Company 
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XVIII. Form as Communication 


Mr. Shumaker, moderator, opened the 
panel by suggesting that “form” in art 
comprised at least three points of view. 
Form might be said, first, to communi- 
cate itself. Or form might function sim- 
ply as the vehicle for communicating 
subject-matter. Finally, form might com- 
municate neither itself nor a specific sub- 
ject-matter, but a “feeling” (the tragic 
form presents “pity” and “fear” ) of which 
form is the objective correlative. 


Mr. Bentley, speaking on “Form as 
Communication in the Fine Arts,” took 
issue with Andre Malraux’s enthusiasm 
(Voices of Silence) for the influence of 
photographic reproduction in creating an 
international gallery of world master- 
pieces. Referring to photographic re- 
production, Mr. Bentley stated, “My 
aesthetic conscience bids me consider 
that any process that debases the pure 
gold of the fine arts . . . into something 
like a common currency is inviting a situ- 
ation in which the cheaper currency is 
constantly driving out the dearer—in 
fact, already has.” Indeed, the sheer 
amount of reproduced works required for 
a universal art gallery is related to the 
disastrous influence of the techniques of 
formal reproduction on the creative out- 
put of artists. The artist, however, wants 
to paint masterpieces, not write about 
them. And when he looks he wants to 
look at the originals. However skillful, 
reproductions are of no value to him. 
Yet the technical conditions of repro- 
duction are influencing the very selection 
of works. The “photo-reproductive test 
of art” is, in fact, turning most of our 
painters and sculptors into mere illustra- 
tors of art magazines and postcards. 


The reproductive test has little to do 
with fashioning a really communicative 
form of art, as in the great masterpieces 
of literature, art, and music of past per- 
iods. Our preoccupation with the terms 
“form” and “communication” and “mean- 


ing’—never used by the old masters 
themselves—seems to reveal a lack of 
things really worth giving form and 
meaning to. Quoting a phrase of Croce’s 
and another of Romain Rolland’s, Mr. 
Bentley concluded with the remark that 
a few still have a measure of freedom “in 
which every work of art worthy of the 
name is conceived and recognized ‘as a 
state of the soul’ whose form, function, 
and meaning are ‘to lead us back to 
life—to life and love.’ ” 


Miss Miles turned from the outward 
shape of things to consideration of an 
“interior and internal” kind of form 
where the order of statement is impor- 
tant. She borrowed two standards from 
the rhetorical tradition, invention (find- 
ing a topic to write about) and disposi- 
tion (arranging the material found). 
Disposition implies purpose, the inten- 
tion to arrange in a particular way. 
Rhyming disposes letters and words in a 
way that does something to the state- 
ment made. “Johnny runs into the ocean 
up to his ankles” is a statement. “Johnny 
runs into the seas up to his knees” is 
poetry. Even as prose it is poetic be- 
cause of the rhyming words. Order of 
phrasing, too, changes meaning. Teach- 
ers of composition should talk less about 
mechanical form and more about this in- 
trinsic form of order in statement. 


She based her theory upon the meta- 
phor of “texture” (as against “machine” 
and “organism”). The texture theory of 
form stresses the internal order of liter- 
ary works. She read and analyzed, in 
illustration, Spender’s poem In Attica, 
moving from its obvious outward form to 
a discussion of its basic, internal order 
of statement and applying her analysis 
to freshman composition. Composing 
words to communicate meaning involves 
a sense of purpose which exerts control 
over the internal “disposition” of words 
and letters. The student should be en- 
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couraged to think less of mechanics and 
chronology than of his controlling pur- 
pose in writing. 

Mr. Ben Avram held that form is com- 
munication. As a stage director his con- 
cern was not with graphic images, as in 
the motion picture, but with gesture and 
action. Stage form determines what is 
meant, what the director wants the play 
to communicate. What is communicated 
is limited by the form of the stage and 
by stage directions. Architectural form— 
the relationship between spectators and 
stage actors—is the most important kind 
of stage form. Actors must speak to the 
spectators, giving them the sense of par- 
ticipation. The Circle Theater, by 
forcing actors to turn their backs on 
part of the audience, negates this prin- 
ciple. The stage set is itself a form. 
Hamlet’s meaning in Elizabethan stage 
setting is one thing, but another on the 
bare stage with black drapes. 


Costume is another form that com- 
municates meaning. Hamlet in modern 
dress changes the meaning of the play. 


In our century light, with its power to 
change spatial and psychological rela- 
tionships, has become a formal element 
of the stage. Again, movement and ges- 
ture are forms important to the stage 
director. In fact, the movements de- 
termining the relationships of the actors 
are the most important single element of 
stage form. The feeling expressed by 
drama has form. So has the voice which 
transforms feeling into sound. In poetic 
drama the need for voices trained to 
read poetry in a fully communicative 
way, expressing through sound what the 
poet intended, is plain. All of these 
forms should work together for a full 
comunication of dramatic meaning. 
After an extended interchange of ques- 
tions and comments, Mr. Shumaker 
brought the panel to an official close. 





Moderator: Wayne Shumaker, University of 
California 

Speakers: Josephine Miles, University of 
California 

Rachmael Ben Avram, Director, Golden Hind 
Theater Playbox, Berkeley 


Wilder Bentley, San Francisco State College 


Recorder: Edwin R. Field, American River 
Junior College, Sacramento 


XIX. High School and College Teaching — A Look at Each Side 


Estimated attendance:75. 

Mr. Morgan: In the teaching of high 
school English, I believe in the impor- 
tance of teaching the works of the great 
writers, and not in the heresy of using 
abridged versions of the classics. It is 
also most important that we give stu- 
dents solid training in the techniques for 
reading difficult literature, in order to 
free the student of his fear of the mate- 
rial and spark his enthusiasm. Colleges 
must face the fact that writing cannot 
be taught in high school effectively while 
teachers have 120 to 160 students per 
day. One major problem in high school 
is the condescending attitude toward 
high school students; students are able 
with good instruction to appreciate and 
respond to the great writers in our lan- 


guage. To the question, “Why teach 
literature at all?” the following response 
may be given: Though the effects of lit- 
erature upon the personality cannot be 
measured scientifically, we believe that 
literature is one of the great means of 
tempering, expanding, and humanizing 
the personality of men. One of the high 
school administrator's most important 
problems today is finding teachers who 
know and love their subject and who can 
also transmit their enthusiasm for the 
language. Another is the public's atti- 
tude that the English budget should be 
a small fraction of that of Physical Edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Kowalski: Some of the important 
differences between high school and col- 
lege instruction are (from the high 
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school teacher’s point of view): class- 
load, range of ability within groups, 
number of preparations, lack of prepara- 
tion and correction time, variety of skills 
taught, problem of inspiring lack-luster 
students who look upon English as a 
penance, problems created by poorly 
trained teachers of English, burden of 
extra-curricular activities, parental and 
community pressures, and economic 
problems of school and community. 


High school English teachers should 
teach fewer works and teach them in 
greater depth. One example is the fol- 
lowing plan for teaching Emerson’s 
“Gifts.” The students read and discuss 
the essay; then volunteers impersonate 
different well-known people and look at 
Emerson's essay from their point of view. 
After this discussion the students write 
on any topic related to the essay, or 
choose three of their favorite authors 
and suggest two gifts for each, one 
chosen by Emerson’s principle and one 
by the author’s own preferences. One 
of the weakest links in the chain of 
developmental skill in composition is 
the assigning of “non-related” writing 
projects. 

Miss Daniloff: The high school stu- 
dent is looking for neat summaries tell- 
ing him how to write a good, grammati- 
cally correct composition. He brings to 
the course deep-seated negative attitudes 
toward “English.” It has been required 
since the first grade and even used as 
punishment. To the students English 
seems unnecessary and opposed to prac- 
tical subjects. There are also hindering 
perceptions related specifically to com- 
position: students feel] there is some radi- 
cal qualitative difference between saying 
their ideas and writing them; there is a 
lack of connection in the student’s mind 
between his ideas “in his head” and 
words on paper. No one has ever sug- 
gested that perhaps his ideas are already 
in words. Students also react negatively 
to “organization.” They feel that indi- 


viduality and personal experience are 
completely stifled by organization. It 
is important they be made aware that 
form and organization do not hinder, but 
help originality. 

The student finds a wide difference 
in the type and quality of instruction 
of different English teachers, with some 
requiring only grammar exercises and 
equally meaningless activities. In most 
cases the student finds no discussion of 
any basic objectives of writing. The em- 
phasis is on preparing for the college 
Subject A examination. Yet upon enter- 
ing a college composition course, the 
student realizes he is not prepared for 
college English. He finds the work 
harder, but if the class is well structured, 
he discovers this and is able to become, 
to some extent, his own teacher. College 
English starts completely from scratch; 
the emphasis on “comunicating” rather 
than “expressing one’s thoughts” is new. 
Two attempts have been made at co- 
ordinating college and high school Eng- 
lish (the term paper and the preparation 
for the Subject A examination) but they 
have been very unsuccessful. Ideal co- 
ordination requires an early introduction 
to some basic concepts about language 
and comunication. The most important 
task of early preparation is to prevent 
or dispel some of these hindering per- 
ceptions of and attitudes toward English. 


Mr. Perrin: At the moment English 
teachers are under heavy criticism. This 
criticism is not confined to English; in- 
deed figures show many other fields are 
being taught less effectively. But we all 
wonder why our results are not equal 
to the energy expended. The following 
are some of the reasons why the work of 
the English teacher is not more effective: 
(1) the enormous scale of our task—rais- 
ing the effectiveness in language of an 
entire people; (2) the general lack of 
support of our society (Americans prize 
raciness and concreteness in language; 
colleges do not); (3) the lack of sup- 
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port of the rest of the faculty; (4) the 
general lack of concern of school admin- 
istrators; (5) the size and number of 
classes. 

Some reasons for the ineffectiveness 
are more professional, however, and in- 
volve ourselves: (1) repetition of work— 
if we don’t expect students to remember, 
they won't; (2) overemphasis of a few 
details that separate language from the 
world about us; (3) insufficient training 
of teachers (the pupils sense that their 
teachers have not been furnished with a 
knowledge of language and are afraid of 
a good deal of literature; (4) the weak- 
ening of group action among English 
teachers; (5) the tremendous pressure 
which the English teacher’s personality 


XX. Explication 


The panel session opened with the 
showing of Arne Susksdorff’s film People 
of a City (Courtesy of the Swedish Em- 
bassy, San Francisco). Using a musical 
score and natural sounds, but no narra- 
tion, Susksdorff brings to the viewer an 
intimate glimpse of life in Stockholm: 
youth and age, gulls calmly soaring over 
the water, the dynamism of the industrial 
and business world, people seeking es- 
cape from the afternoon sun, young love, 
life in its poignant moments and in its 
absurdities. The presentations by the 
two speakers were in the nature of ex- 
plorations of the aesthetic problems and 
potentialities suggested by this film. 


Professor Smith noted that in this film 
Susksdorff went beyond the description 
of a particular city and its people to 
suggest a number of general feelings 
and abstract ideas: freedom, age, youth, 
play, time. Susksdorff did this by select- 
ing certain objects and actions that, be- 
cause of the viewers’ experiences and tra- 
ditions symbolize certain feelings and 
ideas which are common to our culture. 
He also achieved this in his composition 


is subjected to on all sides. What can 
we do? We should not hurl insults, 
nor defend ourselves too quickly, nor 
whine, but stand for our rights without 
making ourselves the center of either the 
school system or the universe—if each 
of us as individuals try harder, we may 
accomplish as much as possible within 
a not too happy framework. 





Moderator: James Diemar, Napa College 


Speakers: A High School Administrator—John 
Morgan, Jefferson High School 


A High School Teacher—Thomas Kowalski, San 
Leandro High School 


A College Student—Elena Daniloff, University 
of California 


A College Teacher—Porter Perrin, University 
of Washington ’ 


"al Robert Billings, Fresno State Col- 
ege 


of an Art Film 


of the film. Again, common objects and 
experiences are sharply seen and re- 
corded through the use of contrasts, com- 
parisons, recurrences, parallelisms, em- 
phasis, and submergence. The point of 
view of the participant, the observer, and 
the birdseye view aid in this. 


The suggestion of general feelings and 
abstract ideas reveals certain strengths 
and weaknesses in the use of the film as 
visual communication. For example, it 
is limited to communicating ideas, feel- 
ings, situations which are already under- 
stood and in circulation. This again in- 
volves selectivity. Not only must exoter- 
ic symbols be used to convey the mean- 
ing of the situation, but there is an 
economy of time imposed upon the pro- 
ducer as he attempts to make non-visual 
things clear by visual objects. The film 
can suggest these feelings and ideas in 
new ways, however, which are easily 
remembered because it has a great range 
of possible visual treatment: montage, 
physical point of view, movement to and 
away from and with persons and objects, 
and the degree of definition of forms. 
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These, in turn, may all be synchronized 
with non-verbal sound such as the sounds 
of the city or a musical score. 


Professor Lowenthal further developed 
the aesthetic problems suggested by the 
film. He noted that a motion picture 
is first of all the presentation of the 
visual and secondly the visual in motion. 
He agreed with Professor Smith that this 
is acomplished by the selection of ob- 
jects and ideas. 


But a motion picture can also be more. 
It has the potentiality of metaphor com- 
municated by motion: the movement of a 
hand to convey feelings of power in one 
context, powerlessness in another. It 
can be a monlogue interieur. For exam- 
ple, a hand can bespeak embarrassment 
by scratching, anxiety by rubbing the 
face, or consolation by supporting the 
head. This leads to the more profound 
aesthetic potential of the film. It can 
present visible, physical metaphors of 
psychic processes. By doing so, the 
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film does not substitute for language— 
it develops its own language. 


Perhaps the most decisive aesthetic 
potential of the film is this power of con- 
densation of what is simultanteous in 
space and successive in time. It has 
the mobility of a point of view, an ability 
to conjure up an imagery of “relativism” 
of time-space relations. As Professor 
Smith also noted, it can bring together 
the viewpoints of the participant, as he 
creates a visual world with his senses, 
the observer, and the birdseye view. 


The film, then, does have the poten- 
tiality, achieved by Susksdorff, of being 
an art form by itself, for it has a language 
and techniques of composition which are 
unique to it. Insofar as it develops these 
unique features the film fulfills the cri- 
terion of art: it has “necessity.” 





Moderator: Albert Anderson, 
State College 


Speakers: James Steel Smith, San Fernando 
State College 


Leo Lowenthal, University of California 
Recorder: Bruce Watson, Diablo Valley College 


San Francisco 
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Workshops 


1. Logic in the Composition/Communication Course 


The discussion in the workshop on 
Logic in the Composition/Communica- 
tion Course began with a tacit agreement 
that logic had a relation to composition 
and hence had a place in the course. 
Originally, the only question seemed to 
be what logic and how much was to be 
taught. As the discussion progressed, 
however, some fundamental doubts 
began to be expressed by many who, re- 
luctant to disclaim logic, felt the claims 
for it to be too broad and demanding. 

The argument for the usefulness of 
logic was in general this. We teach a 
disciplined expression. A disciplined 
expression depends on disciplined think- 
ing. For the discipline of thought, logic 
is the prime instrument. Logic by sup- 
plying a method of thinking about a sub- 
ject both supplies subject matter and 
order. The application of logic to the 
composition process eliminates sloppy 
thinking, encourages the student to de- 
personalize his writing, tends to elimin- 
ate too servile imitation, and provides a 
basic pattern for the resulting composi- 
tion. 


To the question of how much and what 
logic was to be taught, there were var- 
ious answers. It was argued that since 
logic is a system it should be taught sys- 
tematically, a procedure which gave 
the freshman course a truly collegiate 
quality, and provided its own fascination. 
The counter argument was that since ar- 
gument was a means of detecting and 
eliminating error, it might more properly 
be used diagnostically as the occasion 
arose. It was stated that the necessary 
introduction to formal logic—including 
induction, deduction, the common fal- 
lacies, classification, the rules of cause 
and effect, the valid and invalid forms 
of propositions—could be presented in 
less than half a semester. The counter 


statement was made that the difficulties 
of a systematic presentation seemed 
greater than the benefits derived, and the 
time required placed a disproportionate 
emphasis on what was only one aspect 
of composition. It was suggested that a 
concentration on those forms of logic 
thought most useful to a scientific world 
would be appropriate, but no agreement 
on which were useful forms was reached. 


Against the claims of logic, gradually 
arose the counter claims of rhetoric. This 
counter argument could be summarized 
as follows: Agreeing with Professor Ha- 
yakawa’s keynote speech, some work- 
shop members felt that the total func- 
tion of language is greater than its func- 
tion in logical thought. Too great an 
emphasis on systemic logic may not do 
justice to the informative, the directive, 
or the evaluative functions of communi- 
cation; it can also generate a false sense 
of accomplishment in the student who 
thinks that if he can master formal logic, 
he can write effectively. Since most 
written expression presupposes an aud- 
ience or a situation which provides a 
frame of reference greater than that of 
logical content, student writing should 
not be forced into rigid logical pat- 
terns. In practice, the writer often ac- 
commodates himself to such alogical de- 
mands of audience or of situation: logic 
is a manner of thinking about things 
rather than a manner of expression. This 
counter argument was not a defense of 
illogic; it was an insistence that other as- 
pects of expression—the ethical, emotion- 
al, persuasive aspects—had as much or 
more to do with the order and pattern 
of expression as had logic. The real 
problem was the integration of all as- 
pects of expression in teaching the fresh- 
man course. 

The last session of the workshop was 
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devoted in part to a discussion of the 
usefulness of logic in the study of litera- 
ture. It was first suggested that the use- 
fulness of logic did not differ with the 
subject matter. It was pointed out, how- 
ever, that the strict application of a logi- 
cal approach would make the compre- 
hension of much literature impossible 
since much literature employs devices 
outside the range of formal logic. It 
was suggested that the semantic ap- 
proach to the study of language would be 
more fruitful as an introduction to liter- 
ature than the logical approach. Seman- 
tic approach was defined to cover the 
study of the functions of language—the 
denotative, logical, persuasive, and con- 
notative and imaginative. It was thought 
that this approach would teach the stu- 
dent to distinguish those functions ap- 
propriate to imaginative literature and 
those appropriate to other forms. 
Chairman: 
College 
Co-Chairman: 
Pittsburgh 


Secretary: Bain Stewart, University of Tennes- 
see 


Byron Guyer, Los Angeles State 


George Crouch, University of 
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Co-Secretary: 
College 

Recorder: George Horner, University of North 
Carolina 

Co-Recorder: Walter DeMordaunt, New Mexico 
State College 

Reporter: Charles Mudd, San Fernando Valley 
State College 

Resource: A. J. Wright, San Jose City College 
Mary Washington, Chico State College 

Tempe E, Allison 

Helen D. Barnes, Pasadena City College 

E. W. Baughman, University of New Mixico 

Ted Benedict, Pacific Union College 

Ivan Bermudez 

Harry Brown, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 

Stan Carlson, Modesto Junior College 

Walter D. Douglas, San Bernardino Valley 
College 

Edward G. Fisher, Colorado School of Mines 

David Harrigan, Santa Rosa Junior College 

J. B. Hollenbey 

Bernard Kogan, University of Illinois 

Herbert Landar, Reed College 

David Langworthy, Arcata Union High School 

T. F. MacMillan, San Francisco State College 

Annette McComas, Oakland City College 

M. Moore, San Francisco State College 

Sterling Nicolaysen, San Lorenzo High School 

Arnold Perstein, University of California 

Mary Posner, Bellflower High School 

Katherine Powers, West Texas State College 

George W. Short, Mills High School, Milbrae 

Beverly Smith, Inglewood High School 

Robert D. Stenick, Fresno State College 

Marjorie Tedrow, Coos Bay, Oregon 

Richard S. Vietti, Oakland City College 

C. V. Wicker, University of New Mexico 

Richard S. Williamson, Santa Barbara Junior 
College 

Lanzen Ziff, University of California 


Roger Chittick, Fresno State 


2. Literature in the Composition/Communication Course 


Workshop 2 set out to answer three 
questions in its three sessions: 


1. Why do we teach literature in the com- 
position/communication course? To what 
specific purposes? What concrete relation- 
ship exists between the study of great liter- 
ary works and increase in writing ability? 
Do we in using literature merely avoid what 
we do not want to do (teach composition) 
and instead follow our own pleasure (teach 
literature) ? 

2. Since presumably the basic intent is 
teaching composition or communication, 
what limitations are there in the use of 
literature? 

3. What literary works have been used most 
successfully? (Also, what literary types?) 
How have they been used? What works are 
notably unsuitable? Why? 


To begin with, all present agreed that 
literature should be taught in the compo- 
sition course, though reasons varied 
widely, ranging from the utilitarian to 


the purely and frankly sentimental. One 
teacher, quoting Robert Frost, stated 
that there was no need to defend the 
place of literature in the composition 
course: “I don’t justify literature, I as- 
sert it.” Another, citing the case of 
Benjamin Franklin who taught himself 
to write by imitating great writers, 
thought that literature needed no more 
justification than this. A third recom- 
mended good reading as the only anti- 
dote to advertising, Reader's Digest, and 
TV. 


Gradually the discussion warmed; 
opinions began conflicting. But does 
literature really belong in the composi- 
tion course? Well, you have to teach 
something, and if you don’t teach litera- 
ture in the composition course, students 
may never be exposed to it. But wouldn’t 
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you do better to teach literature separ- 
ately and not subordinate it to composi- 
tion? And does an appreciation of po- 
etry carry over to the student’s writing? 
The end of the first session left us with 
two answers to each question, yes and 
no. 

The chairman opened the second ses- 
sion with a question that elicited even 
more disagreement. Here was the crux 
of the matter: Is there a specific connec- 
tion between reading good literature and 
writing good compositions? 

A good many participants answered 
no, giving various reasons. The compo- 
sition course is concerned with the fun- 
damentals of writing. Literature is 
pretty remote from the student’s writing 
problems. We don’t expect students to 
imitate Shakespeare or Milton; to learn 
style from Bacon or Joyce. Good writing 
comes chiefly from practice in writing. 
Composition courses produce about the 
same results with or without literature. 
Most students are not interested in lit- 
erature; their interests can be stimulated 
more successfully through science. The 
composition course is an introduction to 
the thinking process, which requires the 
student to read attentively, to under- 
stand, to respond; neither literature, 
grammar, logic, nor linguistics will give 
him this ability. Composition is con- 
cerned with the discursive exposition of 
ideas, with such processes as definition 
and explanation; literature is not. Per- 
haps, one teacher suggested, it is more 
important to have the instructor read 
literature than the student. 


At least as many participants answered 
yes, with equally cogent arguments. Lit- 
erature offers useful models of good writ- 
ing. The deeper the student’s apprecia- 
tion of literature, the better his writing. 
Communication is a two-way process: 
one must listen and read as well as talk 
and write. The composition course 
should teach more than writing; it 
should give the student some idea of 


his cultural heritage, some perspective 
in approaching modern ideas and prob- 
lems. Literature can provide content 
for the composition course at least as 
well as sociology, can provide both ideas 
for student themes and the interest, the 
stimulation, the incentive to write them. 
The teacher trained to teach literature 
will do so with greater competence and 
enthusiasm. Even if he begins with gen- 
eral expository essays, he should progress 
gradually to literature in order to give 
students a finer appreciation for the subt- 
leties of expression, such as irony, under- 
statement, and metaphor. 


Disregarding the fact that we had left 
the major issue unresolved, we then pro- 
ceeded rather illogically to the third 
question: What literary works shall we 
teachP As a matter of fact we carried 
on a running battle of the books from 
the opening skirmish and only called a 
truce at the end of the third session. 
Those who had come expecting a cata- 
logue raisonne were bound to be disap- 
pointed. Those who wanted to hear how 
others approached the question of texts 
were not. 


Texts in composition courses may 
range from Patterns of Culture to Ham- 
let, just as approaches may range from 
the organization of ideas and information 
to the analysis of style and imagery. 
However, most of us would agree that 
Ruth Benedict, while eminently readable, 
is not belles lettres; nor do we read 
Shakespeare for ideas primarily. These 
are extreme examples. One can easily 
find literary works that treat ideas, such 
as Brave New World or Man and Super- 
man, or expository works that might rank 
as literature, such as Rachel Carson’s 
The Sea Around Us or the essays of 
George Orwell. It is for the teacher to 
decide which emphasis he finds most 
suitable to his purposes. He may com- 
bine both. One sequence of texts, for 
example, included Ortega y Gasset’s The 
Dehumanization of Man, Crime and 
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Punishment, The Organization Man, 
Gulliver's Travels, and Philosophy in a 
New Key-—all designed to teach a mode 
of thinking. Another course was based 
on the modern novel, Galsworthy, Sin- 
clair Lewis, Orwell. A third, designed 
to create a sense of cultural history, in- 
cluded Plato, Montaigne, and Thoreau. 
The possibilities appear to be infinite. 

Prose, we generally agreed, is more 
likely than poetry to show immediate re- 
sults in the student’s writing, though the 
ultimate benefit of poetry might be great- 
er. Those who taught poetry in the com- 
position course favored close explication 
of texts based on a critical anthology 
such as Brooks and Warren. But they 
conceded that it was possible for stu- 
dents to gain appreciation without learn- 
ing to write well. Prose is more likely to 
affect what the students have to say and 
how they say it. 


There was also some debate between 
the ancients and moderns. One of the 
latter faction recommended beginning 
with relatively simple contemporary 
works on the grounds that they are 
easier to understand and imitate, and 
later moving back in time to more com- 
plex works, always emphasizing their 
bearing on the present. Several ancients 
protested that such an approach left the 
student with no sense of historical back- 
ground. But on the whole we agreed 
that there was a place for both classics 
and contemporaries, that we could give 
students a sense of the past and of the 
world around us. And finally we re- 
turned to the basic proposition that the 
individual teacher will and should choose 
the method and texts he can exploit most 
profitably. 


As this summary suggests, discussions 
were anything but orderly and disci- 
plined. We contradicted each other and 
ourselves a good deal. Nor did we 
reach any final answers. There was gen- 
eral agreement on some matters, total 
disagreement on others. Whether the 
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workshop ever reconciled writing skills 
with imaginative literature finally seemed 
secondary. As the chairman commented 
at the end, the workshop had achieved 
its main purpose in the lively exchange 
of views that gave all concerned a chance 
to find out what others were thinking 


and doing. 

Chairman: Oklahoma State 
University 

Co-Chairman: James Groshong, Oregon State 
College 

Secretary: Sr. Mary Patricia, Mount St. Mary’s 
College 

Co-Secretary: George M. Hayes, Wright Junior 


College 
Recorder: George Wickes, Harvey Mudd Col- 


Clinton Keeler, 


ege 
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3. Linguistics in the Composition/Communication Course 


In the belief that teachers interested in 
linguistics should keep abreast of the 
most promising developments in the field, 
this workshop spent about two-thirds of 
its time in the serious study of Chomsky’s 
transformational syntax (Noam Chom- 
sky, Syntactic Structures, The Hague, 
1957, available from Stechert-Hafner, 
Inc., 31 East 10th St., New York, N. Y. 
for $2.64). Mr. Stockwell carried the 
burden of presenting Chomsky’s system 
to the group. He suggested that Chom- 
sky’s breakthrough on the level of gram- 
mar is comparable in importance to the 
breakthrough by phonemics on the level 
of sounds. The greatest advantage the 
new system has over the syntax of lin- 
guists like Francis, Fries, Hill, et al., he 
felt, is that while theirs approaches lan- 
guage only from the point of view of the 
hearer or reader (the “decoder” ), Chom- 
sky’s approaches it from the point of 
view of the “encoder.” Grammars before 
Chomsky deal with the interpretation of 
signals which the hearer or reader must 
react to, while Chomsky provides a set 
of rules by which the user of the lan- 
guage can generate an infinite number of 
sentences in the language. Since compo- 
sition is an “encoding” process, it was 
suggested that a grammar such as Chom- 


sky’s might throw fresh light on the pro- 
cess of composition. 

Chomsky would probably characterize 
the process of speaking a language (i.e. 
“generating sentences’) as picking one’s 
way through a series of choices. The 
aim of grammar is to describe the 
choices in such a way as to introduce all 
and only those choices that lead to gram- 
matical sequences, arranging the choices 
so as to reveal which ones are obligatory 
and which ones are optional. 

In Chomsky’s view there are (at least) 
two levels at which sentences are gen- 
erated: phrase structure and transforma- 
tions. Phrase-structure rules are those 
by which we break down a sentence into 
successively smaller components, such as 
verb phrase, noun phrase, and various 
categories of words, like noun, verb, etc. 
IC (immediate-constituent) analysis is 
an application of phrase-structure rules. 
Thus a phrase-structure grammar is pure- 
ly taxonomic (classificational) and, in 
Mr. Stockwell’s opinion, “relatively ster- 
ile.” Though any existing sentence can 
be analyzed and its component parts 
classified by the use of a phrase-structure 
grammar, no sentence can be generated 
by phrase-structure rules alone. Chom- 
sky’s transformations describe the choices 
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the speaker must make properly if the 
words and phrases with which phrase 
structure grammar provides him are to 
emerge as grammatical sentences—both 
his obligatory choices (regarding such 
matters as case, word order, and subject- 
verb concord) and his optional choices 
(regarding matters like the passive voice, 
questions, and negatives). The final step 
necessary to produce a pronounceable 
English sentence is the application of the 
morphophonemic rules of the language 
(the rules that tell us that the past of 
go is went, the past participal of be is 
been or /bin/ written phonemically, 
etc.). 


Chomsky, like other linguists, has set 
forth his system in a highly concise set 
of symbols. Though not essential to his 
system, the symbols will be used here, 
with explanations, in a brief illustration 
of the foregoing principles. First, a 
sample sentence will be analyzed by 
phrase-structure rules; then sample trans- 
formations will be applied to show their 
function in the generation of sentences. 
The arrow means “can be rewritten as.” 
1. Sentence —» NP + VP (noun phrase plus 
verb phrase) (e.g. “The boy is eating the 
apple”) 

2. VP — Verb + NP (e.g. “is eating the 
apple”) { NPsing (singular) 

3. NP \NPpl (plural) 

4. NPsing > T + N + XQ (ex: “The 
boy,” “the apple”) 
. NPpl = T + N + S! (s-plural) 
6. T — the 

7. N — boy, man, apple, etc. 

8. Verb > Aux + V 

9. V — eat, hit, take, walk, etc. 


10. Aux —» C (M) (have + en) (be + ing) 
11. M -» will, can, may, shall, must 


present 
12. C3 a 


or 


It can be seen that some of these prase- 
structure rules define word classes, for 
example 7 and 9, which define the noun 
and verb classes. The question was 
raised as to just how Chomsky would de- 
fine his word classes, to which Mr. Stock- 
well answered that any means at all are 
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legitimate. He pointed out, though, that 
the “improvement” over traditional gram- 
mar that has made structural grammar 
so appealing to so many is that its classi- 
ficational criteria are much sharper (i.e. 
they are mainly formal rather than no- 
tional ). 

Although the sample sentence can be 
analyzed into its component parts by the 
phrase-structure rules cited above, it 
could not have been generated by them 
alone. To the information contained in 
these rules would have had to be added 
information about word order, subject- 
verb concord, and formation of verbs 
like “is eating.” Rules handling these 
matters are contained in three of Chom- 
sky’s obligatory transforms. For exam- 
ple, the transform regarding subject-verb 
concord can be stated thus: 

Tnum: a. Structural analysis: (T + Nsing, 
Present, X) 

Structural change: 1, 2, 3 — 1, S2, 3 

b. Structural analysis: (T + Npl, Present, 
X) 

Structural change: 1, 2, 3 + 1, 3 
This is a symbolic representation of the 
rule that a singular subject preceded by 
the (in effect, any third-person singular 
subject) takes a verb with an -s ending 
(if present tense); a plural subject takes 
a verb with zero ending. 

To illustrate one optional transform, 
suppose that we wish to make our sen- 
tence passive—“The apple is eaten by the 
boy.” A passive sentence is generated by 
applying the following optional trans- 
form in addition to the obligatory ones 
cited earlier: 
= Structural analysis: (NP, Aux, Vt, 
elena change: 1, 2, 3, 4 —- 4, 2 + be 
+ en, 3, by + 1 
This means that an active statement is 
made passive by changing the direct ob- 
ject to the subject, putting the verb into 
its past participial form and preceding 
it by a form of be, and adding the former 
subject as object of the preposition by. 


It is apparent that Chomsky’s trans- 
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formational syntax bears much more re- 
semblance to traditional grammar than 
it does to IC analysis. In fact, at least 
one member of the workshop suggested 
that transformational syntax may be 
nothing but traditional syntax under an 
elaborate disguise. The difference, ac- 
cording to Mr. Stockwell, is that the 
manipulation of traditional grammar is 
dependent upon the native speaker's “in- 
tuition about form,” whereas Chomsky’s 
syntax is (or will be, when further re- 
fined and completed) capable of gener- 
ating an infinite series of grammatical 
sentences without intrusion of the native 
speaker’s intuition. 

The remaining time of the workshop 
was taken up by questions and discussion 
concerning the practical value of Chom- 
sky’s system and of linguistics generally 
to teachers of English, most of which 
must be omitted here. Regarding the 
practical value of Chomsky’s analysis, it 
was suggested that we have here one 
way to get a student in composition to 
use a wider variety of the structures 
available to him in English—to teach him, 
for example, to write “John’s proving the 
theorem was a surprise” rather than 
“John proved the theorem and it was a 
surprise.” Chomsky has given us a clearer 
way of showing how a longer, more 
mature sentence is a development from 
a kernel, primer sentence, a better way 
of helping students make sentences re- 
flecting the maturity of thought they are 
capable of. 


To the question of whether Chomsky’s 
system should be taught in the freshman 
class, the answer was no, but that exer- 
cises should be constructed on the basis 
of it. In answer to the broader question 
of whether “the language” is suitable 
subject matter for a college freshman 
course, Mr. Schiller expressed the view 
that we have no business teaching gram- 
mar at that level, that the study of gram- 
mar belongs only at the lowest and the 
highest levels in school, that is, grade 
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school and the advanced college level. 
He felt that the study of grammar should 
begin very early in order to give children 
a conscious ability to manipulate their 
language. 

Briefly reported on by Mr. Kurak was 
the experiment in the General College, 
University of Minnesota, to compare the 
effect on students of a one-quarter course 
in grammar with that of a one-quarter 
course in freshman composition exclud- 
ing grammar. The results were not sur- 
prising: the grammar students made 
greater gains on standardized grammar 
tests, and the composition students 
showed greater improvement in theme 
writing. The grammar taught in the ex- 
periment was traditional, and Mr. Kurak 
said that an experiment is now underway 
to compare the gains of students taught 
descriptive grammar, from Roberts’ Pat- 
terns of English, with those of students 
taught traditional grammar. In conclu- 
sion, Mr. Kurak said that the experiment 
raised once again the old question: Does 
teaching grammar, traditional or other- 
wise, do anything for student writing? 
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4. Semantics in the Composition/Communication Course 


The meeting opened with brief de- 
scriptions of the attention given to se- 
mantics in the C/C Course at the var- 
ious schools represented. These varied 
from situations where entire courses were 
centered upon semantic phenomena to 
those where problems of meaning were 
encountered only incidentally. The pro- 
found influence of language upon be- 
havior and of non-linguistic contexts 
upon the meaning of language were men- 
tioned, and the exploration of these re- 
lationships led some of the members to 
conclude that our present semiotic con- 
cepts are inadequate for realistic study 
of current problems in communication. 
On the other hand, some of the experi- 
ences with classroom exercises in seman- 
tics that were reported suggested that 
for many students an introduction to 
such concepts as connotation, abstrac- 
tion, and the relation of semantic maps 
to actual territories can be a maturing 
experience. The group felt that the study 
of semantics could not claim a very 
prominent place in the C/C Course, but 
that the use of its principles was valu- 
able in the analysis of literature. 
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5. Grammar in the Composition/Communication Course 


In the three sessions of the workshop 
one point emerged clearly and emphati- 
cally. Participants in a workshop on 
grammar evidently will not limit them- 
selves to any narrowly defined concep- 
tion of the scope of the subject. The first 
session began, auspiciously enough, with 
a survey of the pitfalls that have beset 
grammar workshops in the past. One of 
the deepest of these has evidently been 
the failure to define the term grammar 
with sufficient precision and then to limit 
the discussion to the terms of the defini- 
tion. The result has been that matters of 
rhetoric, semantics, and usage not strict- 
ly relevant to the teaching of grammar 
have often taken over the discussion. 
With this warning in mind the workshop 
adopted at the outset the Fries concept 
of grammar as the study of those forms 
of language that signal structural mean- 
ing. 

Stor this gesture of deference to logi- 
cal consistency, however, the discussion 
took its direction from the evident de- 
sire of members of the group to discuss 
other matters than the structural rela- 
tionships of words in sentences. These 
matters might more accurately be desig- 
nated by some such inclusive title as 
Theoretical and Practical Problems Fac- 
ing the Teacher of Composition and 
Communication. Among these problems 
several emerged as of most interest to 
the group: the problem of terminology, 
the role of the teacher as a moderator be- 
tween prescriptive and descriptive ap- 
proaches to language, the role of func- 
tional as opposed to purely formal an- 
alysis, and methods of teaching, parti- 
cularly the marking and grading of 
themes. 

The problem of terminology was not 
considered a particularly difficult one. 
The development of new terminology 
was looked upon as necessary in a con- 
stantly growing science developing new 
methods of analysis. It was agreed that 


the teacher has a responsibility to ac- 
quaint himself with the systems of term- 
inology necessary to give him and his 
students insight into the complex work- 
ings of language. Those terms that best 
served this purpose would be the most 
likely ones to survive. In the meantime 
some translation of terms would be nec- 
essary, and teachers now entering the 
profession would need to learn both the 
old terminology and the new. 

A question arose concerning the dif- 
ferent kinds of grammar, notably the 
distinction between prescriptive and de- 
scriptive approaches to grammar. The 
outcome of this discussion was that 
grammar is basically a descriptive sci- 
ence, noting both standard and non- 
standard forms and the social circum- 
stances in which these forms occur. It 
was agreed that the student should be 
made aware of the social consequences 
of different usages. There has always 
been a socially approved dialect, and one 
of the responsibilities of the teacher is 
to acquaint his students with this dia- 
lect. The student needs to know, for 
example, that in certain circumstances 
I seen it may cost him a job, whereas 
Who are you for, which also violates a 
prescriptive rule, will not result in a 
penalty. It was suggested that non-stand- 
ard forms should be ranked and classi- 
fied according to social and regional ac- 
ceptability, with those departing most 
flagrantly from the norm proscribed and 
eliminated first. This prescriptive ap- 
proach, it was suggested, is particularly 
applicable to written expression. 

As an cutcome of the emphasis on the 
social consequences of language usage, 
the group agreed that instruction in 
grammar should be functional rather 
than disciplinary, that is, that the study 
of grammar in school should primarily 
be a functional guide to usage rather 
than a discipline taught for its own sake. 
Grammar, it was decided, is to be con- 
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sidered a discipline in that it is con- 
cerned with the systematic analysis and 
classification of word forms. The average 
student, to gain security in the use of 
language, must learn enough about the 
analysis of forms to understand the struc- 
tural basis of usage. But the intensive 
disciplinary study of forms, it was sug- 
gested, is probably useful only for two 
groups of students: superior students in- 
terested in the niceties of expression and 
prospective teachers of English who have 
a professional obligation to understand 
language systematically. To reduce the 
current confusion about grammar among 
average students, grammatical instruc- 
tion should be drastically limited to the 
simplest and most functional features 
and these should be taught to the point 
of reasonable mastery. To carry analysis 
beyond this point causes harmful effects, 
notably in setting up a mental block to 
composition and in wasting time that 
might better be devoted to more prac- 
tical matters. 

Probably the most important point of 
definition to emerge from discussion in 
the grammar workshop was the distinc- 
tion between descriptivism and prescrip- 
tivism in the study and teaching of 
grammar and usage. In theory grammar 
is classified as a descriptive science. But 
part of the process of description calls 
for recording the differing degrees of so- 
cial acceptability of language forms. In 
effect, this means that the teacher is 
practically forced to prescribe those 
forms that are most socially acceptable 
and to classify as errors those forms that 
are least socially acceptable. 


Evidence of the composition teacher's 
strong concern for errors was to be found 
in the fact that practically all of the sug- 
gestions for classroom procedures were 
concerned with ways in which to elim- 
inate errors from student themes. It was 
suggested, for example, that a practical 
method of teaching is occasionally to 
mimeograph student themes and have 


the students themselves classify and cor- 
rect typical errors. Some teachers center 
attention on errors by giving two grades, 
one for content and one for form. Some 
teachers recommend that the teacher 
mark all the errors he sees but require se- 
lective correction; other teachers recom- 
mend selective marking, with all marked 
errors to be corrected. This latter pro- 
cedure was particularly recommended 
for remedial classes and for poorly pre- 
pared students. There was evident agree- 
ment that the degree of penalty for er- 
ors should be determined by the kind of 
class and its function in the school pro- 
gram. 
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6. The Composition/Communication Course in Junior Colleges 


Of the thirty-five or so members at- 
tending this workshop, two were ‘rom 
the northwest, one from the south, one 
from Utah, and the rest from California. 

The three sessions raised a great many 
topics which were discussed, argued 
about, and in general left unresolved. 
The frustration expressed by the partici- 
pants stemmed, it was felt, primarily 
from two sources: the multiple problems 
peculiar to the junior college (65% of 
the students do not finish the two years 
or at least do not transfer to a four year 
institution, making it necessary to identi- 
fy the students and their goals and to 
provide for differences) and the so- 
called “crown colony” status, the assum- 
ed determination of the nature of com- 
position courses by four-year colleges or 
universities to which some of the stu- 
dents transfer. Opinion was divided as 
to whether the junior college c/c course 
should follow the pattern of the four- 
year institutions (those with this view 
believed the four-year schools should 
clarify their attitudes and policies con- 
cerning the c/c course) or whether the 
junior colleges should independently de- 
termine the nature of their courses be- 
cause of their peculiar problems and in 
order to maintain their own self-respect. 

To help limit the discussion it was de- 
cided to explore and differentiate the 
present basic patterns of the junior col- 
lege c/e course. Five short reports on 
what some junior colleges are doing were 
given. The panel included Mrs. J. R. Har- 


ris, Hinds Junior College, Raymond, 
Miss.; Lowell Dabbs, Bakersfield Col- 
lege, Calif.; William S. Morgan, Contra 
Costa College, Calif.; Beverly Fisher, 
Santa Monica Junior College, Calif.; and 
John Kelly, Diablo Valley College, Calif. 
It was learned that three basic patterns 
of organizing the c/c course at present 
are as follows: 

A. Those courses to which students 
are assigned by ability alone. Students, 
whether terminal or transfer, who are 
capable of doing college-level work en- 
roll in the courses; all other students are 
assigned to remedial courses of some 
kind. 

B. Those courses to which students 
are assigned by their terminal or transfer 
status, with some kind of remedial work 
available, at least on the transfer level. 

C. Those courses (a very small minor- 
ity) to which all entering students are 
assigned, with remedial work available in 
workshop or laboratory sections operated 
in conjunction with the course. 

These reports and the discussion of 
the methods of organization raised a 
number of questions mainly pertinent to 
course content: 

1. Should the purpose of the course be 
large enough to include linguistics, seman- 
tics, rhetoric? 

2. Should the emphasis be on writing or 
all the skills? 

3. Should there be a research paper? 

a. Library or direct research? 
b. Controlled research? 


4. Should there be acquaintance with 
great literature? 
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5. Should the course being considered be 
a semester or year course? If a year course, 
should the second semester be an emphasis 
on literature? 

6. Should the course help the student 
grow in critical analysis? Of self? Of prob- 
lems that come out of his reading? 

7. How is reading (there was agreement 
that a reading text should be used) tied in 
with composition? In the first semester 
should the reading be used as examples of 
good writing and in the second semester be 
used with a reading per se emphasis? 

8. If a semantic emphasis was _ used, 
should recognition of propaganda techniques 
be stressed ? 

9. Are the aims in a transfer course the 
same for students planning to attend a 
state university and those planning to at- 
tend a state college? The same for the term- 
inal students? 

10. Should the c/e course be thought of 
as a general education course? 

11. What should be done for the large 
group of junior college students who finish 
remedial courses and yet who are not eli- 
gible for the transfer course? 

Regardless of the method of organi- 
zation used and the questions raised as 
to the nature of the course, it was agreed 
that students should attain four main 
skills in the junior college c/c course. 
These are the abilities to investigate, 
evaluate, organize, and present material 
adequately. Some members of the work- 
shop thought, also, that the student 
should have some knowledge of his lan- 
guage as well as the ability to manipu- 
late it. 


Following this statement of aims and 
agreement that it should be assumed the 
junior colleges should to some extent de- 
termine the nature of their own courses, 
the group decided to discuss recommen- 
dations for an ideal college-level c/c 
course. The discussion brought forth 
a quantity of opinions and a few recom- 
mendations. 

A. Concerning entrance eligibility of 
students to a college-level course, the 
workshop members agreed on the value 
of aptitude tests, mechanics tests, read- 
ing comprehension tests, essay tests, and 
high school grades for finding out about 
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their students. Some members used these 
tests to select those students who are to 
take the college-level course while others 
use the tests to determine which students 
will need additional work in conjunc- 
tion with the course. Whether tests were 
used for preliminary placement or as 
supplementary information about the 
student, all agreed that a well balanced 
battery of tests was of value in counsel- 
ing. The question was raised as to wheth- 
er entrance tests should be nationally 
standardized or whether individual Eng- 
lish faculties should determine what 
tests might be used. In connection with 
this, the problem of test cut-off scores 
or level of achievement for entrance to 
a college level course was discussed. A 
few members thought test cut-off scores 
should be standardized. 


B. Concerning those abilities the stu- 
dent should be expected to achieve upon 
completion of the junior college c/c 
course, a few somewhat more (although 
not much more) specific objectives were 
listed: 


1. ability to show reasonable competence 
in reading, writing, listening, speaking, and 
critical appraisal. 

2. ability to use and appraise logical rea- 
soning. 

3. ability to write and appraise the four 
forms of discourse (description, exposition, 
argumentation, and narration). 

4, ability to use the principles of seman- 
ties. 

5. ability to examine ideas and the press- 
ures that have formed them. 

6. ability to organize an extended pre- 
sentation of complex ideas. 

C. Finally, a recommendation was 
made (by a ratio of 3:2) that a national 
committee be set up to make specific 
suggestions (not recommendations or 
mandates) as to what the content of the 
college-level c/c course should be. 
Chairman: John Kelly, Diablo Valley College 
Co-Chairman: William S. Morgan, Contra 

Costa College 
Secretary: Vernon Patterson, 

Junior College 


Co-Secretary: Kay Larsen Seagraves, Stockton 
College 


Orange Coast 
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Recorder: Margaret Clark, Santa Rosa Junior 
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Co-Recorder: Lowell Dabbs, Bakersfield Junior 
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D. Fraser, Foothill College 

Edith A. Freligh, American River Junior Col- 
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San 
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— Garno, Harbor College, Wilmington, 

alif. 

Goggin, Eulalia, Oakland City College, 

W. Donald Head, Hartnell College 

Chester E. Hess 

Katherine Hondius, City College of San Fran- 
cisco 

Ed Kaufman, El Camino College 

Dewart Lewis, College of Marin, 
Calif. 

Ruth Lewis, Compton College, Compton, Calif. 

Mary Gladys Moore, Porterville College, Por- 
terville, Calif. 

Ruth C. Olsen, Snow College, Ephraim, Utah 

Jim Parkinson, Sierra College 

Jack Paul, Oakland City College 

Ronald Pelsinger, Contra Costa College 

John Pope, San Francisco State College 

Leonard R. Porterfield, Allan Hancock College 

Jack Romine, Oakland City College 

J. Roy Schwartz, Boise Junior College, Idaho 

Jean B. Trapnell, Los Angeles Valley College 

C. B. Weber, College of Marin, Kentfield, Calif. 

Hulon S. Willis, Bakersfield College 


Dick Worthen, Diablo Valley College 


Kentfield, 


7. The Composition/Communication Course 
in the Liberal Arts College 


Under the leadership of Frederick 
Bracher the first session began with the 
problem: “Integration of Freshman Eng- 
lish with the Total Aim of Liberal Edu- 
cation.” One participant said the course 
should teach the unity of human knowl- 
edge; another said it must train reason 
and imagination; a third advocated a 
survey of the modern world seen through 
the disciplines of sociology and psychol- 
ogy. Yet most participants granted some 
reason to the plea that sociology, psy- 
chology, research work, literature, and 
grammar can all too easily become ex- 
cuses for not teaching the vital ingredient 
of the course: writing. This consensus 
brought discussion back again to the 
term “integration” and, more particular- 
ly, to methods for enlisting the support 
of other departments in maintaining the 
standards of composition set by the Eng- 
lish department. One workshop member 
described a college “remand” committee 
which supervises the backslider until the 
committee is satisfied with his improve- 
ment. Other methods were a college re- 
quirement of some essay questions on all 
examinations; agreement among all de- 


partments that student writing be grad- 
ed for effective style as well as content; 
the distribution of a minimum-standards 
outline or style sheet supplemented by 
such aids as lists of commonly misspelled 
and misused words; and the interdepart- 
mental use of colored stickers on student 
papers to indicate dissatisfaction with a 
student’s writing. Most of these methods 
to reinforce the work of the English de- 
partment would require the entire facul- 
ty’s cooperation, yet would not demand 
much time or specialized knowledge 
from already busy colleagues. 

Led by James E. Wade, the workshop 
members in their second session dis- 
cussed “The Direction of Composition 
Courses toward Future Writing Activi- 
ties of Liberal Arts Students.” There was 
considerable agreement that the fresh- 
man course must not specialize to meet 
the needs of a particular field or profes- 
sion. It was thought that “Business Eng- 
lish,” “Pre-Engineering English,” etc., 
may only be fictitious branches of the 
language and, as such, serve to distort 
the aims of the composition course in a 
liberal arts college. Accuracy, succinct- 
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ness, and fluency need not be monopoliz- 
ed as writing qualities by any specialized 
field. Yet, as Professor Wade and others 
pointed out, the liberal arts instructor 
in English must face such questions as 
(1) To what use is the liberal arts stu- 
dent likely to put his composition skill in 
his later life? (2) Should the instructor’s 
professional interest in, say, literature 
influence his teaching of composition? 
(3) More specifically, is there too much 
emphasis on narration and description 
and too little on exposition and argumen- 
tation? (4) In summary, if attention is 
paid to the future uses of composition 
skills by liberal arts students, will the 
method and content of the courses be 
materially changed? 

Harold P. Simpson, chairman of the 
workshop, centered the discussion in the 
third session on “Methods of Teaching 
Composition in Liberal Arts Colleges.” 
Receiving much attention was the idea 
that perhaps with less teaching there may 
be more learning. That is, with fewer 
class meetings (for example, two instead 
of three each week) and less formal 
classwork, more time would be provided 
the student to write more or longer pa- 
pers, to have more conferences with his 
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instructor, and to have, in short, more 
independence in his work. Many per- 
sons, though enthusiastic in allowing 
more independent study privileges to 
freshmen, recognized the dangers if this 
freedom is based on unrealistic assump- 
tions about the students’ maturity. Many 
participants also felt that class time is 
never superfluous when the teaching is 
imaginative and spirited. 


Chairman: Harold Simonson, College of Puget 
Sound, Tacoma 


Co-Chairman: James Wade, University of Santa 
Clara 

Secretary: James Austin, Yankton College 

Co-Secretary: Sr. Marian, Immaculate Heart 
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Reporter: Wade Ruby, Pepperdine College 
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Anne Campbell, Prairie View A. & M. College, 
Texas 

Ken Carreiro, Marymount College 

Brice Harris, Pennsylvania State University 
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Clair C. Olson, College of the Pacific 
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Sr. Francis Marie, University of Dallas 

William D. Stewart, College of the Pacific 

Sarah Wingate Taylor, Dominican College 

Evelyn Thompson, Occidental College 

Lizette Van Gelder, Howard College 

Bro. Walter, Saint Mary’s College, Calif. 


8. The Composition/Communication Course 
for the Technical and Engineering Student 


The purpose of this workshop was to 
consider the scope and purposes of com- 
position courses for technical and engi- 
neering students. 

At the start of the meeting Chairman 
Herman Estrin distributed a mimeo- 
graphed pamphlet entitled “Highlights 
of Some Composition/Communication 
Courses in Engineering Colleges.” In this 
pamphlet, course chairmen of some thir- 
ty-five colleges have presented descrip- 
tions of their courses in technical writ- 
ing and freshman composition. Copies of 
this pamphlet are still available. Anyone 


desiring a copy should write to Dr. Her- 
man A. Estrin, Newark College of En- 
gineering, Newark 2, New Jersey. Dr. 
Samuel Bellman distributed his bibliog- 
raphy entitled “Speech, Communication, 
and Composition in the C/C Course.” 

The discussion revolved around sev- 
eral questions posed by the chairman and 
other members of the workshop. The 
answers given here are taken from oral 
statements, statements submitted to the 
recorder in writing, and information ob- 
tained from the pamphlet mentioned 
above. 
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1. When are courses in technical writing 
offered, during the freshman year or 
later ? 


Most courses in technical writing are 
offered in addition to rather than in sub- 
stitution for freshman composition cours- 
es. Dr. L. L. Smith, of the University of 
Wyoming states: “Neither the College 
of Engineering nor the Department of 
English in the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences is convinced that special program- 
ming is called for in the first-year Eng- 
lish course for engineers,” and this seems 
to be the prevailing attitude. Nearly all 
technical writing courses are sophomore, 
junior, or senior courses. 

2. Since students have already had some 
college training in composition when 
they come to the course in technical 
writing, is there any possibility of elim- 
inating instruction in the rudiments of 
composition (unity, coherence, empha- 
sis, verb agreement, spelling, and the 
like) in technical courses ? 

Though a composition teacher can 
never completely escape the necessity of 
discussing sentence fragments and punc- 
tuation, still the teacher of courses in 
technical writing usually assumes that 
the student has attained some proficien- 
cy in writing. Of course, if most students 
need to learn something that they should 
already know, the instructor should dis- 
cuss it. 

Some participants felt that we allow 
students to depend upon us as teachers 
too much for all their information. Stu- 
dents should be required to study their 
handbooks for solutions to some prob- 
lems. In any case, discussion of common 
errors should arise from need. 

8. What emphasis should be given to 
speaking and listening in the course for 
engineering and technical students? 

There was agreement that speaking 
should not be ignored. Certainly a stu- 
dent benefits by talking about his report 
or paper before writing it. He clarifies 
his ideas by discussing them. However, 
the mere fact that a student learns to 
express himself orally does not ensure 
that he will express himself well in writ- 
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ing. Of course, effective speaking is a de- 
sirable end in itself for the young engi- 
neer. 

It would seem that courses for tech- 
nical and engineering students are pri- 
marily courses in writing, though most 
students find themselves in a speech 
course sometime during their college ca- 
reer. There are, however, some notable 
exceptions. At the University of Akron, 
for instance, engineering students are 
required to take five courses labeled 
Technical Discourse 113, 114, 115, 116, 
and 117. These are eight-week courses 
(1 credit hour each). Two of them con- 
cern spoken English. At the Newark Col- 
lege of Engineering the courses are de- 
signed to develop the communication 
skills of listening and speaking, as well 
as reading and writing. 

4. It was evident early in the meeting that 
most teachers present felt that there 
was a danger of making a course in 
technical writing too specialized, but it 
was not until the last session that this 
question was asked: Is there an advant- 
age in introducing a humanistic point 
of view in technical courses? The an- 


swer was a unanimous and enthusiastic 
yes. 


Teachers of technical writing courses 
need to become aware of the great books 
in science. Such books at Whitehead’s 
An Introduction to Mathematics, Lin- 
coln Barnett’s The Universe and Dr. Ein- 
stein, and Rachel Carson’s The Sea 
Around Us are humanistic as well as sci- 
entific. 

The student will derive immediate as 
well as long-range benefit from reading 
these as well as nonscientific great books. 
Developing a good writing style is not 
a matter of learning rules but of enter- 
ing the world of ideas and studying the 
works of persons who think clearly and 
write well. 


Apparently the recognition of the need 
for humanistic emphasis in courses for 
technical and engineering students is 
widespread. Course descriptions include 
mention of authors ranging from Homer, 
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Aeschylus, Dante, and Shakespeare, to 

Melville, Frost, and Eugene O'Neill. 

5. Is there a trend toward teaching just 
good writing, or is the trend toward 
specific forms of report writing? 

In industry there are no specific pre- 
set forms for reports, or if there are, they 
are constantly changing. It is, therefore, 
impractical to teach specific forms. Teach 
good organization; the rest follows. 

6. What are some ways of solving the 
problem of motivation for student writ- 
ing: 

Dr. Samuel Bellman provided this an- 
swer: Two of the most immediate prob- 
lems confronting the instructor of Eng- 
lish composition are: (1) continuously 
motivating students (and the instructor 
himself) and (2) utilizing material that 
the students will deal with and/or be 
interested in all their lives. Most fruitful 
for a program involving these two con- 
siderations is the work of the cybernetics 
and communication - mathematicians — 
Norbert, Wiener, John Von Neumann, 
Claude Shannon, etc. When the concepts 
of entropy (energy loss), feedback, re- 
dundancy, and theory of games are ap- 
plied to such matters as improved crop 
yields, advertising techniques, football 
strategies, and overcoming English me- 
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chanics deficiencies, students and in- 
structor profit mutually and in an ever 
increasing fashion. 

Dr. Bellman recommended the follow- 
ing book as being the single most sug- 
gestive source of information and ideas 
relating to matters dealt with in his an- 
swer: Wiener, Norbert—The Human Use 
of Human Beings: Cybernetics and So- 
ciety. 2d ed. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday Anchor Books, 1954. 
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9. The Composition/Comunication Course 
in Large Schools and Universities 


Although most workshop members 
came from large state institutions, it 
appeared that the problems and pro- 
grams of the private schools represented 
do not differ essentially from those of 
their public counterparts. In all, gen- 
eral institutional character and_ policy 
affect the English department and its 
work; but, if size and growth influence 
the composition course and may threaten 
its standards, the department can and 
often in considerable measure does con- 
trol and direct these influences. The 
specific issues in which size is a factor 
that most engaged the attention of the 


workshop were special programs for re- 
medial and superior students, liaison 
with the high schools, the membership 
and status of composition staffs, uniform 
standards, and post-freshman literacy re- 
quirements. 

The separate remedial course appears 
to be in a transitional state. Although 
some institutions are doing more reme- 
dial work than before, others are re- 
ducing or eliminating it. The arguments 
that the remedial class is unjustifiably 
expensive, that it is a means of giving 
the poorer student another chance, that 
such a student is better not admitted to 
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the university, and that he unduly slows 
the pace of the standard class all find 
supporters. The application to such a 
class of the methods employed in teach- 
ing English as a second language war- 
rants further experiment. Probably the 
trend is toward the elimination of the 
remedial course, but one cannot yet say 
that such a step will also eliminate the 
problems the course was designed to re- 
solve. It does appear, however, that 
high schools welcome rather than oppose 
a strong stand on the admissibility of 
the poorly prepared student. One con- 
sequence of rising admission standards is 
the problem of the student who transfers 
composition credit from a less rigorous to 
a more rigorous institution. Here the 
junior examination is helpful. 


As with remedial work, no single pat- 
tern prevails in the treatment of the su- 
perior student. He may be exempted 
from some or all of the regularly re- 
quired freshman work, placed in an en- 
riched and more demanding program, or 
permitted to substitute another course. 
Whatever the pattern, recognition of su- 
perior preparation is important both to 
the student himself and to the high 
school from which he comes. Indeed, 
there was general agreement that, wheth- 
er in relation to standards or curriculum, 
closer articulation between the high 
school and the college is mutually ad- 
vantageous. It may lead to improve- 
ment in high school teaching through 
greater awareness of university stand- 
ards, to less need for remedial work, to 
improved counseling, and to more realis- 
tic appraisal by the individual of his 
chances of success in college. Specific 
devices mentioned as promoting better 
understanding included joint grading 
sessions, conferences with high school 
principals on the performances of their 
graduates, and cross-level workshops 
under the auspices of such groups as the 
state councils of teachers of English. 


The membership of the composition 
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staffs at the institutions represented 
ranged from all full-time faculty (Sacra- 
mento State) through a cadre of faculty 
veterans leading a corps of graduate as- 
sistants (Utah) to all assistants (lIlli- 
nois). Although it was agreed that staff 
recruitment is not yet an intense prob- 
lem, it was also agreed that it is a grow- 
ing one in which perhaps the greatest 
single factor is the lack of status of the 
composition teacher. This factor is ag- 
gravated in many departments by a caste 
system imposed from within rather than 
from without. There was no enthusiasm 
for separate composition and literature 
departments, but a rather general feeling 
that the sharing of both the load and the 
responsibilities of the composition course 
among all faculty members creates the 
best atmosphere in which to resolve the 
problem of status. This problem takes 
such specific forms as dissatisfaction with 
teaching programs consisting largely or 
entirely of composition classes, a sense 
of disparity between professional train- 
ing and the tasks assigned, lack of voice 
in the determination of course or depart- 
mental policy, and relative slowness of 
promotion. Solutions suggested included 
limitation of the maximum load of the 
composition teacher to nine hours and 
three sections of twenty students each, 
recognition of the adequacy of the M. A. 
as background for composition teaching 
(especially in view of the decreasing 
proportions of available Ph. D.’s), and 
exploitation of relevant research oppor- 
tunities. 


Closely related to the problem of 
status for the composition teacher is that 
of class size. Kansas State reported evi- 
dence seeming to show that, although 
twenty-five students is the optimum, 
classes of one hundred will write as well 
as classes of fifteen and better than 
classes of thirty-five. The general feel- 
ing appeared to be that we lack con- 
clusive evidence as to the significance 
of class sizes, that the factors involved 
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are not all readily reducible to measure- 
ment, and that—in view of the fact that 
reported experiments tend to show “suc- 
cess’ regardless of method—a_ healthy 
skepticism is in order. 

A major difficulty for large institutions 
is the development and application of 
adequate standards, whether for admis- 
sion, ability-level grouping, measurement 
of course effectiveness, or determination 
of grades. Again, a wide variety of prac- 
tices prevails. For purposes of admission 
and grouping, objective tests appear 
generally satisfactory as a means of gross 
classification. Several institutions using 
a complementary theme or themes found 
these useful primarily in a relatively 
small number of marginal cases and have 
therefore abandoned them as wasteful 
when required—and read—on a broad 
scale. Others have retained the theme 
and made it the primary criterion, par- 
ticularly for final grades, on the principle 
that writing is the substance and purpose 
of the course and should be the measure 
of its success. When the theme is used 
as the basis for final grades, reciprocal 
or cross-grading is generally practiced. 
Such cross-grading reassures both in- 
structor and student and can improve the 
latter’s attitude toward the former and 
toward his work. A second aspect of 
standardization relates to uniformity of 
instructional method and classroom pro- 
cedures in the multisectioned course. 
Though there was disagreement as to 
the desirable degree of uniformity, there 
was none as to the need for basic unity 
within the course. Common texts and 
examinations are usual, full syllabi fre- 
quent. The latter may become a form 
of in-service training, rather than a strait 
jacket. In-service training itself is com- 
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mon practice, though varying in method 
from a formal course or series of semi- 
nars, through the pairing of inexperi- 
enced with experienced instructors, to 
casual conferences. Class visitation is 
valuable, particularly when put on an 
exchange basis. And comparison between 
a departmental curve and the individual 
instructor’s final grades may be a uni- 
fying device. 

In closing, the workshop dealt briefly 
with the maintenance of literacy beyond 
the freshman year. The University of 
California at Berkeley has studied the 
prose written in post-freshman courses 
and is experimenting with methods of 
improving this through special training 
in composition for readers and assistants 
from many departments. The great de- 
sideratum, it is felt, is the interest of the 
instructor in the university at large made 
manifest in an insistence upon good writ- 
ing, whatever the subject. 
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10. The Composition/Communication Course 
in General Education Programs 


At the outset, members of Workshop 
10 on the Composition/Communications 
Course in General Education Programs 
were somewhat divided in their beliefs 
about how the title should be interpreted. 
Some members felt that “general educa- 
tion” must be defined to the satisfaction 
of the group. Others insisted that time 
was too short to allow for definition and 
that emphasis should be put upon “pro- 
grams” in the title by pointing to exist- 
ing programs such as those at Reed, 
Lewis and Clark, Columbia, Harvard, 
etc., and proceeding quickly to an analy- 
sis of the place the composition/com- 
munication course might take in such 
programs. However, the group reached 
no real compromise on the problem of 
definition, and the terms remained large- 
ly undefined throughout the discussion. 
Our group was rather nicely divided 
among those who had taught traditional 
composition courses, those who had had 
experience teaching in or directing com- 
munications programs, and general edu- 
cation people. When the sessions were 
concluded, the members felt that they 
had received a rather thorough indoctrin- 
ation in the communications approach. 


According to the specialists in com- 
munications, the major emphasis in their 
program is upon training students to 
think critically. Materials used in com- 
munications classes are selected with an 
eye to their suitability to train students 
in critical thinking; and in the four com- 
munication areas — writing, listening, 
speaking, and reading — instruction in 
critical thinking is paramount. A “com- 
munications-oriented” course, according 
to its advocates at the workshop, seeks 
to achieve its objectives by carefully 
controlled procedures. Students are 
taught (1) to recognize the distinction 
between fact and judgment, (2) to make 
judgments on the basis of data, (3) to 


shift judgments on the basis of the intro- 
duction of new or conflicting data, (4) 
to recognize levels of abstraction, (5) to 
detect assumptions, (6) to organize 
clearly and effectively, and (7) — the 
most important objective, the one which 
separates the C/C course from the usual 
freshman course—to integrate communi- 
cation skills. 


General agreement about the validity 
of the objectives was expressed by all 
participants—teachers of traditional com- 
position courses and general education 
specialists as well as the communications 
course advocates. Questions consistently 
recurred, however, about the feasibility 
of adopting the methods and materials 
of the communications program to gen- 
eral education courses. 


A typical general education program— 
a sequence running for two years and 
including materials from literature, his- 
tory, philosophy, the fine arts and the 
social sciences—seeks, surely, to develop 
questioning and critical minds. Instruc- 
tors in such programs, however, sug- 
gested that many other values which gen- 
eral education offers—aesthetic, creative, 
philosophical, etc.—are likewise impor- 
tant. Several members of the workshop 
feared that the rigorous adherence to a 
method and content demanded by com- 
munications experts would imperil ob- 
jectives of general education programs 
to which they were committed. 


An honest and fair appraisal of the 
results of Workshop 10 cannot overlook 
a constant disagreement which ran on 
throughout the discussions. The devo- 
tion of the communications people drove 
them frequently into the rather tender 
sides of old composition diehards and in- 
tegration-bound general education spe- 
cialists. Certainly much was gained from 
the encounters, and many participants re- 
ceived a better understanding of what 
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the communications people were trying 
to do. The consensus of the members 
was that the C/C program with its em- 
phasis upon critical thinking could add 
much to general training of any under- 
graduate. Many participants in Work- 
shop 10, however, were not so sure that 
the communications advocates’ insistence 
upon their special method and content 
would fit into a highly integrated general 
education program. By its very nature, 
it seemed to some, the communication 
program must operate outside of this 
integrated approach, and no satisfactory 
solution to this inevitable fissure could 
be advanced at this workshop. 
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11. Composition/Communication Programs 
for the Superior College Student 


Stimulated by a set of questions pre- 
pared in advance by the chairman, T. J. 
Kallsen, and unimpeded by prepared ad- 
dresses, the workshop, during three vi- 
gorous sessions devoted entirely to floor 
discussion, examined problems, probed 
strengths and weaknesses of programs, 
debated proposals, and raised questions. 
In concluding that, in American colleges 
and universities, with their range of 
types of student populations, no single 
program could satisfy the needs of more 
than a few schools, the workshop noted 
particularly the following points: 

1. In practice the term “superior stu- 
dent” designates rather different students 
(a) when it means the best students on 
the campus of a marginal junior college, 
of a professional school, and of a college 
which restricts admission to the best stu- 
dents from a selected list of preparatory 
and high schools, and (b) when it refers 
to general ability to do college work, 
ability in English, ability in composition, 
original or creative power, and leader- 
ship or other ability. 

2. In practice, (a) the phrase “a pro- 
gram for the superior student” is used 
for all of such quite different matters as 


programs in composition for the general- 
ly superior student whose superiority 
may or may not extend to composition, 
for the student who may be expected 
eventually to enter graduate school in 
English, for the student who is much 
better than average in composition, and 
(any program) for any student regarded 
to be superior by any criterion whatever, 
and (b) “programs in composition for 
superior students” serve different stu- 
dents and different functions when set 
up within (1) the composition curricu- 
lum to serve the students who write most 
effectively, (2) the framework of a gen- 
eral honors program of the English de- 
partment, and (3) the comprehensive 
general honors program of the college or 
university as a whole. 

3. To select a “superior student” in- 
volves all the problems of evaluation im- 
plicit above, as well as decisions about 
the weight to be given to objective tests 
or subjective, interest or scores, inter- 
views or IBM data, past record or present 
performance, training or ability, plus the 
continuing debate over the proposition 
that superior students have consistently 
the same basic profile of characteristics, 
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motivations, and skills, and the old ques- 
tion of whether “superiority” can ade- 
quately be judged in high school, early 
in the student’s college career, or not 
until 15 years after graduation from col- 
lege. 

4. (a) Mixed results have been ob- 
tained with each of a variety of programs 
for superior students: introduction of 
college courses into high schools and/or 
release of high school students to col- 
leges during part of their normal high 
school class time; early entrance to col- 
lege in place of senior, or junior and 
senior, years of high school; college en- 
trance with advanced standing; segrega- 
tion into special classes; special curricula 
in regular classes; tutorial instruction, 
with both students and teachers released 
from some regular course assignments. 
(b) Under the special conditions of cer- 
tain specific schools, some of these pro- 
grams have produced very encouraging 
results: (1) in one good small school, a 
largely tutorial special curriculum for a 
very few students, selected before the 
junior year, who are expected to develop, 
under the program, a high level of re- 
sponsibility and individuality, and to go 
on to graduate school; (2) at a very large 
school, a thoroughly structured program 
of honors courses, very demanding, 
which any student may elect, at entrance, 
to follow during the whole period of his 
college career; (3) in a school of medium 
size, a complex program, designed to 
serve the best students at every level, 
which includes advanced placement, a 
general college honors program, depart- 
mental honors, “honors sections” in large 
required courses such as composition, 
provision for credit by examination and 
for independent study with faculty 
tutors. 


5. Superior students deserve superior 
teachers, and the “superior teacher of 
superior students” may or may not be 
the superior teacher of average or infer- 
ior students. 
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6. The proper academic atmosphere 
for the superior student is an “honors 
climate” in which it is normal for the 
best students to realize the best that is 
in them, and such a climate will develop 
relatively slowly (“They almost have it 
now at Oxford,” one speaker put it). 
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12. Composition/Communication Programs 
for the Remedial Student 


Workshop 12 continued the long 
search for ways of helping the remedial 
student. No magic formula was dis- 
covered to effect an alchemy of baser 
metals, but enough was learned by those 
present to give some reassurance that 
there are principles by which an orderly 
salvage operation can proceed in reme- 
dial English classes. All Utopian schemes 
were quietly shelved, perhaps to await 
the moment when the remedial student 
might proceed under his own motive 
power, as he will do next year at the 
University of Illinois, in classes not per- 
fectly paced for him. The talk in Work- 
shop 12, therefore, was all of things as 
they are, and not of things as they might 
be or could become. Those in attendance 
had come to learn what best might be 
done for the remedial charges now under 
their watchful eye. 

One of the first questions raised was 
whether such students as are commonly 
found in remedial classes ought to be in 
college. Although it was pointed out 
that various studies had indicated that 
only 10% of the group were “salvaged” 
(the other 90% left school after the 
first year), the workshop decided that 
its problem was not the administrative 
one of deciding whether a student should 
be admitted to a school, but the practical 
one of deciding what to do with him once 
he had been admitted. Other questions 
raised were these: (1) Who is the reme- 
dial student? (2) What is the most 
efficient teacher-student ratio for reme- 
dial classes in English? (3) What tech- 
niques have proved most effective in 
teaching remedial students? 

Answers to the question “Who is the 
remedial student?” varied from the sub- 
jective “a human being with problems I 
must help him solve” to the objective “a 
student who scores below 30 on the ACE 
test.” Since the participants represented 
a variety of institutions, some without 


a selective admissions policy, the only 
definition which could be agreed on was 
that a remedial student is one who is 
judged substandard by the school he is 
attending. Conceivably a remedial stu- 
dent at the University of California, 
which takes only students who have a 
high school average of B or better, might 
not be “remedial” at another school, 
which must take any bona fide resident 
who is 18 years of age or has a high 
school diploma. 

It was pointed out that these students 
are on our campuses and that something 
has to be done with them or for them. 
There was a general feeling that we are 
at least morally obligated to do what can 
be done to improve the quality of their 
communication. Therefore, there was a 
consideration of the ways and means to 
achieve this limited objective. 

When the workshop canvassed the 
group for the kinds of remedial courses 
offered in schools it was learned that 
most schools have more than one kind 
of remedial course—remedial spelling, re- 
medial writing, remedial reading, and 
the like. (Some schools have even cre- 
ated special sub-sub-standard English 
classes for those students who are too 
poorly prepared to handle the straight 
remedial work.) This multiplicity is an 
attempt to handle the remedial situation 
as effectively and efficiently as possible. 

Once the student is assigned to such 
a class, the instructor is faced with the 
problem of teaching a college student 
how to read, spell, and write coherent 
themes. Does it make sense, it was 
asked, to expect a single instructor to 
teach within the span of a few hours a 
week for a single semester all of those 
things which, presumably, a student has 
been unable to learn in his previous 
twelve years of school? A few schools, 
it was reported, have divided the reme- 
dial work in English into a ladder of 
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courses, students being raised one rung 
at a time until they can do college level 
work. Other schools provide a single 
course to which all students judged sub- 
standard to any degree in the reading or 
writing of their native language are as- 
signed. In some of these schools stu- 
dents are given one semester to make up 
their deficiencies; should they fail, they 
are not permitted to take any other 
courses in the English department and 
cannot, consequently, qualify for a de- 
gree from the institution. Essentially, 
the problem seems to be whether the 
student who is so deficient in the use of 
English that one semester of intensive 
review will not bring him up to par 
should be encouraged or permitted to 
remain in college. A school’s English 
program is the practical consequence of 
its answer to this question. 


There was a fairly long consideration 
of spelling as a constant problem and 
one which the public may understand 
and feel competent to talk about. Most 
of the workshop members seemed to 
feel that the point should be stressed 
that spelling ability is not so much an 
end in itself as a means contributing to 
acceptable writing. In other words, peo- 
ple are expected to spell correctly and 
should not get particular credit for spell- 
ing correctly the words used in everyday 
speech. The resource men insisted that 
the one sensible approach to be taken in 
teaching spelling is that words mean 
nothing except as they are put in context 
and that the “500 demons” comprising 
most spelling lists, too often taught by 
rote, possess only the disciplinary value 
of inspiring the remedial student with 
fear of impending disaster should he fail 
to memorize his spelling list in order to 
disgorge it at examination time. A mas- 
sive dose of words in context is more 
likely to stay down. 


Abundant impromptu theme writing 
was recommended and the outside paper 
was minimized as something too easily 
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cribbed or ghosted. The in-class paper, 
planned and prepared for beforehand, 
was regarded as providing sufficient op- 
portunity for the thoughtful student to 
write a more coherent, tighter, and more 
completely developed paper than he 
might do on surprise subjects. Proof- 
reading was heavily stressed. 


Ideally classes should be small enough 
so that the instructor will be able to go 
over every theme with the student con- 
cerned, but obviously limitations of staff 
will reduce the amount of individual in- 
struction. In general the committee felt 
that remedial classes should be kept 
small, averaging about seventeen stu- 
dents. 


As to correcting or criticizing the 
themes, the instructor himself should do 
all of this. On occasion, however, he 
may find it helpful or stimulating to have 
the students themselves check the papers 
of other students, though without their 
grading the papers. Student participa- 
tion may be useful to stimulate the class, 
but such methods should be limited, not 
used in oversized classes as a substitute 
for inadequate teaching. 


Ways and means of achieving uniform 
standards of grading remedial work were 
considered with the following sugges- 
tions resulting: 


a. An instructor might have other instruc- 
tors read papers for his own classes. 

b. Doubtful cases would be sent to a board 
of review. 


ce. The grading in remedial sections should 
be based primarily on mechanics, grammar, 
punctuation, diction, and the like, rather 
than on logic, style, and so forth. 
Inevitably time was up before all our 
questions had been answered, or even 
raised. Perhaps our questions were really 
part of the single problem posed at our 
first session: Since we do have remedial 
students, what should we do with them? 
To this question there is no answer ex- 
cept as the workshop discussion indi- 
cated—do what we can within the limita- 
tions imposed by the admission policy 
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and educational philosophy of our 
schools. 
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13. Composition/Communication Programs 
for the Foreign Student 


Agenda for Workshop No. 13 included 
three broad topics generally agreed upon 
by the officers in correspondence before 
the meetings: (1) questions of course 
materials, (2) questions of administra- 
tion and curriculum organization, and 
(3) general recommendations and dem- 
onstration. Discussion proceeded with 
illustrations of problems falling under 
these headings except that we were un- 
able to organize demonstrations of newer 
techniques with actual classes, a proce- 
dure which would have been very in- 
formative in the opinion of some of the 
officers. 

The Chairman, George Motherwell, 
began the discussion by remarking that 
the teaching of English as a second lan- 
guage was divided into practical and 
theoretical problems, saying that some 
ideally constructed teaching materials re- 
quire modifications in the practical situa- 
tion. He emphasized that some Ameri- 
cans sent abroad as teachers are ideally 
trained in linguistic approaches to the 
problem but are placed in situations 


which do not permit efficient application 
of their knowledge and that questions 
such as whether English writing or 
speech should be taught often cause 
difficulty in the field. At home, a prob- 
lem may be created by the different as- 
pects of language learning focused upon 
by various English and speech depart- 
ments. 

As a framework for the discussion of 
course materials, the Chairman referred 
to six main characteristics tentatively 
proposed by Robert P. Stockwell! for 
an ideal course which might be organ- 
ized abroad: limiting the number of stu- 
dents in a class to about ten; screening 
for level and aptitude; being sure that 
the teacher is a native speaker; empha- 
sizing the importance of practice labs; 
using the best textbooks available; and 
having a minimum student-teacher con- 
tact of five hours weekly. The discussion 
then centered upon practical modifica- 
tions of this program which might be 


1In a paper read at the annual meeting of 
NAFSA, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles (December 7, 1957). 
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required at home, where it is not unusual 
to have twenty-five students of varied 
linguistic and cultural background in a 
class whose immediate needs in English 
may include rapid acquisition of learned 
and technical vocabularies. Co-chair- 
man Sally McLendon emphasized the 
problem found in teaching students 
abroad who have had a relatively homog- 
eneous cultural and language back- 
ground as opposed to that of teaching 
foreign students at home with a variety 
of linguistic backgrounds. She also con- 
trasted the meagre time allotted in the 
usual college foreign student English 
program with that of the program at the 
American University in Washington, 
Dc. 


The Chairman asked for comments on 
the problem of teaching conversation. 
The Kenneth Croft drills were men- 
tioned. The question of how much em- 
phasis should be placed on the skills of 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing 
was raised. The “controlled situation” 
or dialogue method was contrasted with 
the “free discussion” method. Ray Gros- 
venor raised the question of “English 
for what?” He emphasized that particu- 
lar methods or approaches depended on 
the purposes for which the student stu- 
dies English, and further stated that the 
linguistic approach was not necessarily 
the best one, depending on the ends. A 
participant who had learned English as 
a foreign language pointed out that stu- 
dents in foreign countries have already 
been introduced to basic English pat- 
terns. She also asserted that grouping 
foreign students of various linguistic 
backgrounds together might encourage 
improper linguistic habits. A participant 
from the University of Utah stated that 
at his school special English courses are 
required only of undergraduate foreign 
students. Participants seemed to agree 
in general that there should be some 
sort of system for proper accrediting of 
English as a second language. 
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The discussion ended with reports 
from the various participants who men- 
tioned the techniques used at their 
schools. At the University of Washing- 
ton, students memorize well written 
reading selections. Miss McLendon said 
that at the American University three 
weeks was sufficient time to teach stu- 
dents enough to hear mistakes in their 
own speech patterns. The second three 
weeks is spent in analyzing grammatical 
or punctuation usage in the Reporter and 
the New York Times. Jesse Sawyer of 
the University of California, Berkeley, 
explained that forty dialogues have been 
prepared for use on that campus with 
foreign students, the quality of which 
varied considerably. 


The second session of the Workshop 
dealt primarily with the problem of se- 
lecting textbooks. It was generally 
agreed that the proper textbook is one 
which suits the purpose of the class; that 
is to say, no particular text (or method of 
teaching, so far as that is concerned) 
can be considered as a panacea for the 
teaching of English as a second lan- 
guage. Many suggestions were made 
concerning the choice of an appropriate 
text. From this general topic, the dis- 
cussion moved to the problems involved 
in the teaching of composition. There are 
serious problems to be considered in this 
field, and it is perhaps most important 
at this time to isolate problems rather 
than attempt to solve them in detail. 
There are perhaps as many solutions to 
the question as there are people who dif- 
fer in their individual learning habits. 
The Workshop considered students who 
can speak well but who still cannot write 
acceptable college English, students who 
write well according to their native tra- 
dition, and students who need training 
in thinking processes. The session ended 
with an examination of various programs 
now in existence for foreign students. 
Phillip Persky of San Jose State College 
raised questions about the advisability 
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of having different academic standards 
for foreign students and granting a certi- 
ficate of completion of work at the end 
of four years’ study rather than holding 
a student to regular American A.B. re- 
quirements, thus taking the pressure off 
the student, the instructor, and the ad- 
ministrator. 

The last session was begun by Miss 
McLendon, who distributed a_ bibliog- 
raphy of materials and texts bringing 
such publications as those of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in the field up to date. 
She described the use of pattern practice 
at the American University, discussing 
ways of varying patterns, and the maxi- 
mum time a student can participate in 
those drills and techniques which electri- 
cal equipment affords us. 

Because of limited time, the Chairman 
closed the final session by summarizing 
some of the myriad ideas which had 
been discussed with the intention of 
discovering where the Workshop mem- 
bers seemed to be in most agreement. 
Because of the informal approach to the 
complex problems encountered in the 
field, it may appear that some of the 
conclusions reached pertain to matters 
which were not discussed. However, 
the conclusions were a direct outgrowth 
of many details brought up during the 
meetings. 

There was general agreement that 
there should be segregation of students 
according to the level of linguistic ability 
as opposed to grouping based on homog- 
eneous language background. There was 
some agreement that the four skills of 
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listening, speaking, reading, and writing 
should be taught separately. It was 
mentioned again that there is a distinc- 
tion between the teaching of writing skill 
and the teaching of logical analysis al- 
though both techniques are essential to 
effective writing. It was generally agreed 
that teachers, particularly of conversa- 
tion, should be native speakers of Eng- 
lish. Finally, it was unanimously agreed 
that programs should be developed to 
train teachers for this area. 
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14. Composition/Communication Programs for the 
Twelfth Grade College Preparatory Student 


During its three sessions, Workshop 14 
was concerned with three crucial issues 
involved in developing and carrying for- 
ward the best possible composition/com- 
munications program for twelfth-year, 
college-preparatory students. The inter- 


est was so great that the workshop was 
subdivided into three groups of from 
thirty-five to forty each. This report 
summarizes the main emphasis of the 
discussion in all three groups and the 
points upon which at least tentative 
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agreement was reached. The partici- 
pants included both college and high- 
school teachers. The three crucial issues 
are (1) scheduling of classes for the 
college-preparatory student, (2) plan- 
ning the content of the twelfth-year 
classes, and (3) using appropriate meth- 
ods of teaching. 


Scheduling Classes for the College 
Preparatory Student in Grade Twelve 

All agreed that special consideration 
must be given to the scheduling of 
classes for the college-bound students, 
but the arrangements suggested differ 
greatly. In most states and in many 
school systems, English is required only 
through the 11th year or the first half 
of the 12th year. Therefore, a strong 
elective program in both literature and 
composition is essential; and college- 
bound students should be counseled to 
take a full four years of English, Grades 
9-12. Where there is a strong elective 
program—even though the basic English 
course is required through Grade 12— 
college-bound students tend to elect ad- 
vanced courses in English to a much 
greater extent than do non-college-bound 
students. Electives vary, but many 
schools include advanced writing, litera- 
ture, speech, and drama. 

The discussion centered upon the 
values and kinds of ability grouping 
needed to bridge the gap between the 
12th and 18th years. The following 
comments were made: 

1. Strong senior electives help. 

2. Segregation or grouping should be ac- 
cording to specific needs of students, such 
as need for more help in basic expository and 
descriptive writing—or for a more mature 
and sensitive approach to writing for ac- 
celerated students. 

8. One member suggested the following 
grouping according to need: Advanced 
Placement, Advanced Work in All Aspects 
of English, Review Courses, Classes in Basic 
Fundamentals. 

4. In grouping students, schools should use 
objective criteria, such as STEP tests and 
theme tests, or the new preliminary SAT 
test, which is an imitation of the regular 
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college boards test—and cheaper, $1 per 
test. 
5. There was difference of opinion expressed 
concerning (1) how extensive grouping 
should be, (2) whether it should be done on 
a voluntary or required basis, (3) what 
criteria should be used, and (4) the role 
of the elective program in the senior year. 
The group raised some important prob- 
lems needing solution: (1) how to ob- 
tain the money needed to do what should 
be done—particularly to reduce size of 
classes; (2) how to gain support of 
parents and community; (3) how to ob- 
tain adequately prepared teachers. We 
need to be concerned, whether we have 
ability grouping or not, with the varied 
abilities within a class. 


Planning the Content of the 
Twelfth-Year Classes 

Twelfth grade, college preparatory 
courses should include literature, compo- 
sition, discussion, vocabulary study, and 
study of the development and character- 
istics of language. In both high school 
and freshman English, there is a ten- 
dency to overawe students by use of un- 
manageable lists, including works from 
Beowulf to Faulkner. This results from 
the mistaken conception that college- 
level work means reading of Ulysses or 
The Wasteland, rather than intensive 
study of, for instance, Frost's “Hired 
Man” to discover that it has many layers 
of meaning. It is important that an 
accelerated group read and discuss 
Dickens and Shakespeare before trying 
to sound the depth of Joyce and Faulk- 
ner. It is best to study a few works 
carefully as a class group; then small 
groups or individuals can read extensive- 
ly, using what has been studied in class 
as a guide and standard for comparison. 
It is important that every freshman come 
to college knowing well a few good 
books, poems, essays, and stories. 

Writing should emphasize quality. 
Guided practice is necessary, and one 
theme a week should be managed if 
possible. However, one theme—moti- 
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vated through reading and discussion, 
planned carefully, written and revised 
and rewritten, shared with and evaluated 
by the class—can give more insight to a 
student than several unguided and super- 
ficially evaluated writing experiences. 
Writing should be related to the reading 
done and to the interpretation of that 
reading in the light of the student’s ex- 
perience. The vocabulary of college en- 
trants is often inadequate; it must be ren- 
dered more precise. 

Advanced Placement was discussed as 
one means toward providing for the aca- 
demically accelerated students. Ad- 
vanced Placement preparation should 
begin early. One of its great advan- 
tages is that it forces schools and colleges 
to agree upon certain principles of teach- 
ing and learning. The Advanced Place- 
ment examination, which requires three 
hours, suggests approaches to the teach- 
ing of writing. The criteria used in eval- 
uation are (1) content, (2) logical 
structure, and (3) style. No credit, 
except negatively, is given to the 
mechanics of language. Mechanics is 
considered only as a part of style. 


Using Appropriate Methods of Teaching 

It is essential that the entire high- 
school curriculum of English be sound. 
Teachers of twelfth-grade English should 
be able to assume that students coming 
to their classes have had certain valid 
experiences in literature and composi- 
tion in the three preceding years. One 
central problem is to relate composition 
directly to the literature, so that the class- 
room becomes a place where literature 
is read and talked about and where com- 
position finds its roots in the literature 
read and discussed. 

One of the worst things that has hap- 
pened in composition is the overempha- 
sis upon number of themes and length of 
themes and the consequent lack of em- 
phasis upon preparation, discussion, re- 
lating reading to writing, revision, and 
evaluation. Students should be taught to 
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keep the length down and to write, pol- 
ish, and rewrite. 


About one half of the time allowed 
for language arts should be devoted to 
writing. This statement does not mean, 
however, merely a series of more or less 
unguided themes. Good writing entails 
much discussion both in the planning 
and in the evaluation stages. Most writ- 
ing is not impromptu. However, in pre- 
paration for essay-type examinations and 
for demands of college, there should be 
some impromptu writing—impromptu for 
the student but carefully planned by the 
teacher. 


All students can be taught good liter- 
ature of all periods—depending upon ap- 
proaches and methods of teaching. The 
same principle applies to writing. Stu- 
dents in freshman English often remark 
that they wish they had been required to 
write harder themes in high school. What 
they really mean is that they wish their 
high-school teachers had looked harder 
at the papers. Teachers should arrange 
to look carefully and intensively at at 
least a few of the papers of each student. 


Recommendations or Points of 
Consensus 


1. That high school and college English 
departments unite to encourage all stu- 
dents to take four years of English in 
Grades 9-12. 

2. That college English departments 
strengthen and extend their important 
influence toward making the conditions 
of high-school English teaching such 
that an adequate job is possible—small- 
er classes, supportive attitude of pub- 
lic, ete. 

38. That secondary school people are some- 
times obsessed by what they think the 
colleges want from them—and that 
school people need to establish criteria 
of their own for meeting the needs of 
students—that what is taught in the 
12th and 13th year be joint concerns of 
school and college people. 

4. That we must challenge some of the 
thinking underlying programs for seg- 
regating students according to ability; 
that, particularly, we must see what 
happens to the less able students when 
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they are grouped according to ability; 
that grouping should be based upon ob- 
jective criteria and should be according 
to specific needs of students—such as 
the need for more help in basic exposi- 
tory or descriptive writing—or for a 
more mature and sensitive approach to 
writing for accelerated students; that 
much natural grouping is_ possible 
through provision of a strong elective 
program; and that adequate provision 
for individual needs can often be made 
within the regular classroom through 
flexible grouping within the class for 
various purposes and through individ- 
ualized teaching. 


That the 4 C’s assume responsibilities 
for surveying representative colleges 
and reporting to secondary schools con- 
cerning achievement of superior stu- 
dents. 


That colleges don’t expect students to 
have read'a certain number of books, 
poems, essays, or dramas, but that they 
do want them to know how to read and 
to read intensively. The traditional 12th 
year survey course in literature is not 
a prerequisite for students entering col- 
lege. That, therefore, it is wise to study 
a few works of a varied nature carefully 
and then to read extensively to develop 
perception and recognition that each 
work has its own organizational identi- 
ty. 

That we try to counteract the tendency 
to overawe students—both in high 
school and in freshman English—by use 
of unmanageable lists including works 
from Beowulf to Faulkner. 


That articulation throughout the grades 
is essential. 


That secondary school teachers should 
be encouraged to join the 4 C’s for two 
reasons: 


a. To note the diversity of offering and 
points of view of those teaching 
freshman composition in colleges. 


b. To realize that their problems and at- 
tendant guilt feelings are not unique 
in the scheme of things. 


That advanced placement has given a 

tremendously exciting “shot in the 

arm” to English education and is wor- 
thy of further consideration by schools 
and colleges for these reasons: 

a. Participation has tended to raise the 
level of all teaching and learning in 
the institutions where advanced 
placement has been tried. 
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b. It increases the need for basic agree- 
ment among schools and colleges con- 
cerning content and method of 12th 
and 18th year courses. 

c. It is a solution for meeting needs of 
academically gifted students. 


Chairman; Silvy Kraus, University of Oregon 


Co-Chairman: Marian Zollinger, Portland Pub- 
lic Schools 


Secretary: Jane Dale, Oregon College of Edu- 
cation, Monmouth 


ba aa Kenneth Oliver, Occidental Col- 
ege 
Recorder: Helen Olson, Seattle Public Schools 


Co-Recorder: Edmund Farrell, University of 
California 


Reporter: Joseph Mersand, 
School, Long Island, N. Y. 


Resource: Alfred Grommon, Stanford Univer- 


sity 
Alice Coleman, Mission Bay High School, 
San Diego 
Elsie May Cimino, Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Portland 
Bertrand Evans, University of California 
Jerry Reed, Denver Public Schools 
G. J. Badura, Fortuna Union High School 
Jugeborg W. Bilstad, San Lorenzo Valley Uni- 
fied High School 
Lorraine Bollinger, Castro Valley High School 
William Carnahan, Bellflower High School 
Sarah M. Christensen, McClymonds High School 
Joan Clapper, Miramonte High School 
Reva P. Coon, Dunsmuir High School 
John G. Cotter, Encinal High School, Alameda 
a Crosby, 4847 S. Greenwood, Del Rey, 
alif. 
Robert W. Danielson 
Ruby S. Donahue, Arroyo High School 
~~ ae Lassen High School, Susanville, 
alif. 
William Fleenor, Lenzinger, High School 
Pamela French, Morningside High School, In- 
glewood 
James Gray, San Lorenzo High School 
Joyce Hardy, Pleasant Hill High School 
Hedda Horner, Culver City High School 
Dan Harrington, Mission High, San Francisco 
Dennis Harris, Clovis Union High School 
Margaret Hayes, Hayward High School 
Jerome Helpin, Lennox High School 
May Henry, Polytechnic High, Riverside 
Jane G. Hermenau 
Frances Jamieson, John Smith Union High 
George Jensen, Sonoma High 
Jan C. Jensen, Las Lomas High School 
Donald A. Johnson, Santa Monica Union High 
School 
Frances L. Johnson, Casler Valley High School 
Louise M. Kelley, Delano High School 
James Kerr, Whittier High School 
Laurence A. Kirkpatrick, Hawthorne 
School 
Clarence R. Kline, Encina High School 
Thomas D. Kowalski, Lan Leandro High School 
Ted Labrens, Los Angeles Lutheran High 
School 
Peter A. Lamb, Tennyson High School 
Lila M. Longa, Pittsburgh High School 
Mary Lumkin, Mt. Diablo High School 
Neil McCarthy, Washington High, Fremont 
Donald McCaslin, Washington High, Fremont 


Jamaica High 


High 
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Claire McGaw, Emery High School 

Richard Mauser, Ocalanes High School 

Mary Gwen Morrison, Box 1169, Porteville, 
Calif. 

Lillian Andersen Orestimbra, Newman, Calif. 

Robert Paine, Ramona High School 

Isabelle Pettefer, Mark Reppel High, Alhambra 

Harriet Reeves, Bellflower High School 

Marjorie Robinson, Ford Dodge (Iowa) High 
School 

Richard I. Ricks, Franklin High School 

Martha Schneidewind, Anoakia Schocl for Girls 

Eleanore Schofield, Petaluma High School 

Marvin Sharp, Menlo Atherton High School 

Jean Shutes, Castillejo School, Palo Alto 

— M. Christensen, McClymones High, Oak- 
and 

Sr. Catherine, Ramona Convent, Alhambra 
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Sr. Frances, Ramona Convent, Alhambra 

Sr. Karen Marie, OP., Dominican Convent, Sa 
Rafael 

Sr. Mary Thaddeus, Holy Names High School, 
Spokane 

Sr. Mary Xavier, OP., Bishop O’Dowd High 
School, Oakland 

LeRoy D. Smith, Flintridge Prep School, Pasa- 
dena 

Ernest R. Spencer 

Edith Stewart, Dunnyvale High School 

Duane E. Stiff, Roseville High School 

Clarence W. Szalkowski 

George O. Thorne, Grant Union High School 

Cecilia Throp, Sierra High School, Whittier, 
Calif. 

Ronald R. Trouse, San Mateo High School 

Helen L. Wirt, Fremont High School, Oakland 


I5a. Programs for the Future Teacher of C/C 


Courses: Elementary 


The future teacher of the language 
arts in the elementary and secondary 
schools should have at least fifteen quar- 
ter hours of college instruction in lan- 
guage subjects in addition to the fresh- 
man composition courses generally re- 
quired of college students and in addi- 
tion to his courses in literature. His train- 
ing should ideally include instruction in 
structural and _ historical linguistics, in 
advanced composition and creative writ- 
ing. in semantics and critical reading, in 
speaking and listening, and in teaching 
methods. 


The required courses in freshman com- 
position should not be turned into intro- 
ductorv courses in linguistics, semantics, 
logic, or any other special discipline. To 
do that would be to omit needed train- 
ing in the fundamentals of composition 
and rhetoric. It is especially harmful to 
future teachers if college training in min- 
imum essentials is slighted as something 
that the student should have learned in 
his pre-college schooling. Students who 
will later become good teachers may 
enter college with deficiencies in Eng- 
lish for a variety of reasons—one of which 
may be that their own public school 
teachers were not adequately trained in 
college. To slight the training of each 
new college class and to pass the blame 
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for shortcomings to the public schools is 
to perpetuate the cycle of deficiency. 


The teacher of English needs much 
more than a handbook knowledge of ele- 
mentary principles. If he understands no 
more than the rudiments of grammar, he 
will be constantly confronted in the class- 
room with idiomatic constructions that 
he does not know how to judge or how 
to explain to the satisfaction of inquir- 
ing pupils. He may then begin to lose 
face, to feel inadequate as a teacher of 
the language arts, and to avoid teaching 
even the elementary principles that he 
does grasp. The new teacher often lacks 
the basic philosophy of language, the 
time, and the bibliography he needs in 
order to improve himself through pri- 
vate study. Before he can improve him- 
self, several classes inadequately taught 
are passed along to the next grade. 


English teachers at all levels need the 
perspectives that a study of linguistics, 
semantics, and other advanced disci- 
plines can give, even though they will 
not be passing along much of this knowl- 
edge in its technical form to their pupils. 
The more scientific each teacher’s orien- 
tation toward the language is, the more 
discriminating he will become in his ap- 
plication of proscriptive grammar, and 
the better will be his use of an inductive 
and descriptive grammar. 
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A good program of observation is 
needed in conjunction with the future 
teacher’s college courses. Too often the 
beginning teacher knows only the meth- 
ods by which he has been taught. The 
prospective elementary teacher needs es- 
pecially to know how to stimulate the 
interest of his students at each level, 
what to expect in their written work, and 
how to help and encourage them. He 
needs to know how to avoid centering 
the class work on routine grammatical 
analysis, and how to avoid making the 
study of literature merely an exercise in 
reading and recall. He needs supervised 
practice within the live classroom con- 
text in assigning, marking, evaluating, 
and commenting upon student papers. 
After he has begun teaching, he can pro- 
fit by a lively visitation and in-service 
program. 

Although good courses and adequate 
observation are essential to the future 
teacher's preparation, they are, of course, 
no guarantee that he will have the per- 
sonal qualities needed if he is to become 
a good teacher of the language arts. Be- 
cause there is a shortage of English 
teachers, new ways should be found to 
encourage more talented students to en- 
ter the field. At the same time, there is 
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a need for good counseling and a sys- 
tem of selection to weed out those who 
have poor attitudes or a low potential as 
readers and writers themselves. Paper 
and pencil tests are useful for screening, 
but they are not adequate for testing 
some attitudes and aptitudes. These can 
best be gauged in live communication 
situations such as conferences and round- 
table discussions in which prospective 
teachers participate. The student most 
likely to become a good language arts 
teacher is the one who, in addition to 
being well trained, likes to write, who 
does some writing on his own, and who 
is enthusiastic about helping others 
learn to communicate well. 





Chairman: Robert Salbach, Arkansas State Col- 
lege 

Secretary: James O’Brian, Western Washing- 
ton College of Education 

Recorder: John Fuller, Central Washington 
College of Education 

Reporter: Evelyn Foley, Antelope Valley Col- 
lege 

Resource: Florence Diesman, Washington State 
University 

C. Norton Coe, University of Idaho 

Marie Dickinson, Los Angeles County School 

Eleanor Evans, Concord, California 

Barbara Hartsig, Orange County Schools, 
Calif. 

Helen Ledge, San Fernando State College 

Nancy O’Brien, San Fernando State College 

Jewell Wall, Tulare County Schools, Calif. 

Jane Wingrove, Glendora Schools, Calif. 


15b. Programs for the Future Teacher of 
Composition/Communication Courses: College 


At the opening of the workshop the 
chairman posed some controversial, per- 
haps irreverent, questions concerning 
doctoral work: do we wish to perpetuate 
the kind of system George Stewart un- 
forgettably described in Doctor's Oral 
in which the fate of the trembling stu- 
dent depends on whether his inquisitor 
shall succeed in confusing his memory 
of the number of lilies in the hand of 
Rossetti’s Blessed Damozel? Must we 
not separate in our minds the training 
that will be best for the research scholar 
and that which will have the most signi- 


ficant influence on the teacher of compo- 
sition and communication in an era of 
fall-out and imminent voyages to Lapu- 
ta? Do we hold to the values that guided 
our own graduate training, a system dis- 
torted by the Germanic pseudo-scientific 
scholarship which imposed a strangle 
hold on the humanities and led us to 
worship Lilliputian ingenuity while we 
ignored the powerless vigor of a captive 
Gulliver? Should the future teacher of 
the C/C course be subjected to an aca- 
demic version of the atomism that pois- 
ons our culture today, delimiting his in- 
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terests and his scholarly activity and 
forcing him to become a specialist in a 
narrow field rather than a scholarly hu- 
manist—one whose concern for the stu- 
dent finds its nourishment in broad 
knowledge of our cultural heritage? 
Should we forego emphasis on some of 
the sterile minutiae of scholarship and 
encourage the acquisition of knowledge 
in breadth? Could we minimize the need 
for examination of inconsequential fig- 
ures of the long dead past and ask for 
more exploration of the significant writ- 
ers of the contemporary world? Should 
we disparage the need for memorizing 
a thousand and one dates and encour- 
age the creative search for answers to 
basic human questions? Should we re- 
duce the heavy burden of classical phil- 
ology and look hard and bravely at the 
post Bloomfield-Sapir research in lin- 
guistics? Might we remind the sterile 
bald-headed scholars, satirically por- 
trayed in Yeats’ poem, that their Catullus 
in the flesh could never have been con- 
fined to the rigidities of their academic 
compendia? 

Before opening the workshop for dis- 
cussion, the chairman asked for sugges- 
tions for revision or reorganization of the 
agenda. The following major areas for 
discussion evolved: 1) recommendations 
for revision of the traditional doctorate 
program; 2) exchange of views on the 
content and methodology of composi- 
tion courses and on attitudes toward 
teaching them; and 3) exploration of 
methods of assuring competent teachers 
of college composition in the future 
through possible changes in graduate 
requirements and through in-service 
training. 

In the discussion of the traditional 
doctoral program, although there was no 
consensus, a substantial number of the 
participants agreed that it needed modi- 
fication both from the point of view of 
content and duration. Perhaps the single 
point on which there was unanimity was 
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that the doctorate should include train- 
ing in synchronic linguistics. For many, 
but not all, this recommendation was 
closely allied to a desire to de-emphasize 
traditional philology. 

In discussing the possibility of stream- 
lining the doctoral program in order to 
permit graduate assistants and full time 
teachers to progress more rapidly to- 
wards their goal, the workshop referred 
to the 1957-58 annual report of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching on the education of college 
teachers. Some of the proposals for re- 
form of graduate education discussed in 
the report were supported by many work- 
shop participants: that the excessively 
prolonged graduate work, now prevail- 
ing especially in the humanities, could be 
cut down to three years beyond the A.B. 
without sacrifice in scholarship; that 
graduate study could be reorganized by 
eliminating meaningless requirements 
and freeing the dissertation of preten- 
tious scholarship; that graduate educa- 
tion must prepare the student for both 
productive teaching and _ productive 
scholarship. 


In the exchange of views on the con- 
tent and methodology of composition 
courses there was consensus that they 
should include both language and litera- 
ture; in the minds of many the two stud- 
ies should be integrated so that they 
may serve both the goals of mechanical 
and conceptual literacy and those of 
general education. There was consensus 
that broader departmental participation 
at all levels in both the teaching of com- 
position courses and in the training of 
composition teachers would improve 
morale of instructors in the C/C course. 
The workshop participants agreed that 
sound in-service training should be pro- 
vided the young teacher in order to as- 
sure continuity of good teaching, to de- 
velop healthy attitudes, and to accord 
more dignity and status to the teachers 
whose major load is the teaching of com- 
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position. Among the methods recom- 
mended were informal conferences and 
discussions, class visitations, informal 
round-table or panel discussions in small 
groups for the purpose of discussing 
grading and evaluation of composition 
and of exchanging experiences in the use 
of specific techniques or assignments. 

In exploring other ways of assuring 
competence in a period of probable 
teacher shortage, some members of the 
workshop supported the idea of reor- 
ganizing programs for the M.A. so as to 
achieve more rigorous standards. Such 
a terminal M.A., were it ever to be re- 
garded as adequate training for teaching 
the C/C course, should provide compe- 
tence in the following areas: composi- 
tion, structural linguistics, history of the 
English language, and study of logic and 
semantics. A few members of the work- 
shop felt that it should also include re- 
lated courses in such areas as psychology, 
sociology, anthropology, and mass media. 
However, the very brief discussion con- 
cerned with upgrading the M.A. was in- 
cidental to the discussion of doctoral pro- 
grams. 

The three sessions of workshop meet- 
ings permitted only a broad exploration 
of the topics mentioned. It was apparent 
that problems in private institutions vary 
considerably both in degree and kind 
from those in public institutions. Al- 
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though there was rarely censensus in our 
discussion, all workshop members were 
acutely aware that the problems were of 
such complexity that intensive study of 
them must be continued by our profes- 
sional organizations. Despite the magni- 
tude of the problems there was unani- 
mous agreement that they must be con- 
fronted realistically so that the basic 
course may be taught with the rigor, vi- 
tality and joy that it deserves. 


Caroline Shrodes, San Francisco 


State College 


Secretary: George Sensabaugh, Stanford Uni- 
versity 


Reporter: Paul Roberts, San Jose State College 
Resource: Ronald Freeman, University of 
Southern California 
George Creel, Sacramento State College 
Elizabeth Campbell, San Francisco State Col- 


lege 
J. G. Case, The Macmillan Company 
Frank Chapman, San Francisco State College 
John Clark, San Francisco State College 
Cyril Cope, Lassen High School, Susanville, 
Calif. 
Miriam Cox, Fullerton Junior College 
Herbert Feinstein, University of California 
Rebecca Hayden, Wadsworth Publishing Com- 
pany 
Helen Hinze, San Francisco State College 
Elsie Leach, San Jose State College 
James Leigh, San Francisco State College 
Emily McCain, Exeter High School 
Paul McGinnis, Sacramento Junior College 
Harold Miller, San Jose State College 
Paul Norehad, San Francisco State College 
Dorothy Overly, San Francisco State College 
Arnold Perstein, University of California 
Donald Petersen, San Francisco State College 
Jerry Richard, San Francisco State College 
William Schuyler, San Francisco State College 
Robert Seward, San Francisco State College 
R. E. Stamarop, United Press International 
James Wilson, San Francisco State College 


16. Education of the English Teacher for the 
Composition/Comunication Program 


Questions suggested by the group for 
consideration: 


1. What screening procedures are in use 
at the various schools? 


2. How is the student teacher helped to 
face the conflicting view-points about the 
teaching of grammar and linguistics? What 
is the role of the methods teacher in helping 
the pre-service and in-service teacher to 
deal appropriately with the new scholarship 
in linguistics ? 

3. Is the training institution’s responsibil- 
ity to lead the way with a vision of English 


teaching at its best, or is it to help the can- 
didate best face the reality and present de- 
mands of the public schools? What is the 
constructive middle ground? How can we 
provide ways to work within the reality to- 
ward the ideal? 

4. What are the aims and content of the 
various English Methods Courses? 

5. What professional courses besides 
methods are (and/or) should be required of 
the future English teacher? 

6. What improvements should be made in 
academic preparation of the English teach- 
er? 
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7. Do English departments and education 
departments plan and work together, or is 
there professional splintering ? 

8. Are internship programs offering new 
insights for teacher training? 

9. Should a methods course for the in- 
tern differ from a methods course for the 
student-teacher ? 

10. How can we recruit higher calibre peo- 
ple into the teaching of English? 

11. How is the student helped to move 
from his perception of his role as student to 
his role as professional? How do we broad- 
en his concept of role as professional to 
include more than “director of learning”? 

12. How can dignity and respect for meth- 
ods and for those who teach these courses 
be achieved ? 

For first consideration at the second 
session: What is being done to prepare 
the teacher in grammar and linguistics? 

Emphasized again was the need for 
more reliable screening measures. An 
adequate school record and reasonable 
skill in usage and writing are expected; 
but, beyond these requirements, screen- 
ing tests, for the most part, are used only 
for counseling. Experiences working with 
young people or additional courses are 
often recommended. 


How much methods time should be 
devoted to the teaching of grammar and 
whether that grammar should be des- 
criptive or prescriptive caused consider- 
able discussion. 


Thurston Womack urged that since 
traditional grammar is no longer defens- 
ible, it might well be abandoned. Along 
with grammar it was felt that informa- 
tion on linguistics and its application to 
writing should be imparted. More im- 
portant than either grammar or linguis- 
tics, however, is the teacher’s attitude to- 
ward language, his recognition of its 
comparative and evolutionary nature. 
Since neither grammar nor linguistics 
guarantees better writing, the import- 
ance of meaningful writing experiences 
needs ever to be stressed. Methods teach- 
ers have an obligation to lead the way 
in creating an attitude toward the lan- 
guage that is consistent with research. 
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The word obligation led to a discus- 
sion of aims and the two-fold respons- 
ibility of methods classes—to give a vis- 
ion of English teaching at its best yet 
to satisfy the pressures and demands of 
the public school. Discussing this never- 
ending problem of leadership but coop- 
eration led to further still unanswered 
questions. In this age of mass hysteria 
over education, how can we guarantee 
that the uninformed do not dictate what 
should be taught? How can we better 
prepare teachers for policy making? 

Along with the role of policy making, 
the various facets of a teacher’s role and 
how an awareness of these facets is de- 
veloped were discussed. 

How can idealistic harbingers of the 
subject matter, organizers, and imparters 
of information be helped to grow into 
directors of learning who foster a class- 
room spirit of mutual inquiry? How shall 
they be made aware of their role in the 
community and as members of the pro- 
fession? Perhaps a methods course should 
be the coordination center for all of the 
other learnings in the program? 

Questions such as whether Catcher in 
the Rye, The Human Comedy, or Bell 
for Adano have more meaning and value 
than Hamlet for the twentieth century 
student were raised, and rousing discus- 
sions ensued. 


There was a debate about Values. Are 
they permanent or relative and chang- 
ing? Or is it the culture and people who 
change while values endure? Whatever 
their feeling about values, all concurred 
in the belief that an appreciation of the 
sweep of the centuries is essential to one’s 
education as a human being. 


Yet re-evaluation of the survey cours- 
es in literature seems necessary so that 
more time is found for literature of the 
present. It was felt that American as well 
as English and world literature should be 
a part of every teacher’s training. What 
is needed, it was agreed, is an inter-cul- 
tural approach to literature which takes 
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into account both space and time. Less 
attention to literary criticism and more 
attention to literature itself was urged. 

It is the attitude toward literature 
rather than specific content that is im- 
portant. Future teachers need more help 
in arriving at the criteria for selection of 
literature. And of supreme importance is 
what they will do with the literature once 
it is selected! 

More composition courses and more 
help on the teaching of writing were 
considered essential. 

That a methods class should itself ex- 
emplify the best methods was concurred. 

A comparison of aims, content and pro- 
portion of emphasis in methods courses 
proved interesting but was never com- 
pleted. Evident throughout the discus- 
sions was concern for a primary focal 
point for both the methods courses and 
the teacher preparation program. 

Three workshop sessions could not cov- 
er our promising but lengthy agenda. 
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Important questions were not dealt 
with and it was unanimously agreed that 
more time for communication among 
leaders in the education of English 
teachers is needed. An invitational meet- 
ing for the 1959 N.C.T.E. meeting in 
Denver was suggested. The hope was 
expressed that, if possible, meetings not 
be allowed to interfere with attendance 
at section meetings. 


Chairman: Francis Shoemaker, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University 


Recorder: Grace Maertins, University of Cali- 
fornia 


Resource: Thurston Womack, San Francisco 
State College 

John A. Brownell, Claremont College 

David G. Conlin, Arizona State University 

David Cooper, Stanford University 

Judy Graham, Mountain View 

Helene Hartley, Menlo Park, Calif. 

Elizabeth M. Humbarger, College of the Pacific 

Celeste A. Meister, MacAlester College 

Eleanor Merchant, San Francisco 

Dorothy Petitt, San Francisco State College 

Alice Schofield, San Jose State College 

William Slothower, San Jose State College 

Lizette Van Gelder, Howard College 

Donald Veith, Chico State College 

Paul Willis, Pescadero, Calif. 








Section Meetings of Workshops 


I. Report of Workshops 1-5: Problems and 
Solutions in Specific Course Content 


(No Report received for Workshops 1-5) 





Moderator: John Gerber, University of Iowa 
Reporters: Charles Mudd, San Fernando Valley 


State College 


Carlisle Moore, University of Oregon 
Robert Stockwell, University of California at 


Los Angeles 


Alton Hobgood, San Francisco State College 
Selmer Westby, Antelope Valley College 
Summary and Comment: James Sledd, Univer- 


sity of California 


Recorder: John Christian, San Jose City Col- 


lege 


II. Report of Workshops 6-10: Scope and Purpose of the 
Composition/Communication Course as 
Determined by the Type of College 


Those of us who regularly attend pro- 
fessional conferences are sometimes dis- 
appointed. because the scope of the con- 
ference is so large that we are compelled 
to narrow our field of interest. This is 
the result of our attending only a single 
workshop. Those who planned the 1959 
Conference on College Composition and 
Communications attempted to solve this 
through what one might call “Section 
Meetings.” The Section Meeting would 
be represented by members from four 
or five different workshops. Thus, if we 
could not attend all workshops, we could, 
by attending the Section Meeting, learn 
the thinking of the other workshops. The 
following is a summary of workshops 
6-10. These workshops were: 

1. The Composition/Communication 
Course in Junior Colleges, 

2. The Composition/Communication 
Course in Liberal Arts Colleges, 

3. The Composition/Communication 
Course of the Technical and Engineering 
Student, 

4. The Composition/Communication 
— in Large Schools and Universities, 
an 

5. The Composition/Communication 
Course in General Education Programs. 


As we listened intently to the reporters 
from the above-mentioned workshops, 
we were impressed with the idea that 
although their problems were phrased in 
different ways and although they were 
mentioned from different approaches, 
they were nevertheless basically quite 
parallel. Whether in the junior college, 
the liberal arts college, the large or small 
university or the technical institute; the 
alarms, disturbances and unhappiness 
were strikingly similar. The chief areas 
of concern for all of these groups are 
easily discernible. First of these is: 

Who Teaches the Composition/ 
Communication Course? 

The junior college instructor is un- 
happy because he feels that he is look- 
ed down upon by those in the liberal 
arts colleges and the universities. He 
realizes that there are but few elective 
courses in literature in the junior college 
and that most of his instruction will be 
in the field of composition and communi- 
cation. He believes that the attitude of 
the liberal arts college and university is 
that students could very well take their 
composition and communication course 
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at the junior college level and leave the 
literature courses for the universities. The 
junior college instructor is wrestling with 
the problem of status. In the liberal arts 
college and the university the problem 
of status is just as evident. Too often the 
low man in the department in tenure and 
in qualifications is assigned the composi- 
tion/communication courses. Thus, the 
Ph.D. and those with years of experi- 
ence at their school have a monopoly on 
the literature courses. In some institu- 
tions the composition/communication 
courses are taught almost exclusively by 
graduate assistants. This situation intro- 
duced some serious discussion. What suc- 
cess should we expect in the teaching of 
these courses? How can we raise the sta- 
tus of the composition/communication 
course and the instructor? How well is 
the composition/communication instruc- 
tor being trained in graduate schools, 
since his professors do not teach the 
course, nor have they taught it for many, 
many years? 

The symposium seemed to believe that 
more of our universities should study 
carefully the requirements for the Ph.D. 
to be assured that the professors them- 
selves are adequate in the teaching of 
composition/communication courses. 
Composition and communication courses 
must somehow attain a higher level of 
respect in colleges and universities; this 
cannot be done by putting them on the 
graduate student level. 

The workshop groups were evidently 
not only concerned about the problem of 
who teaches the composition/communi- 
cation courses because the symposium 
spent considerable time on the discus- 
sion of the following problem: 


Whom Does He Teach? 

We listeners were interested in noting 
that very quickly all of the above-men- 
tioned workshops arrived at the problem 
of remedial courses, sectioning, identi- 
fying the abilities of students and en- 
gaging students’ interest. 
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No one could offer an easy solution to 
the problem of identifying the abilities 
of students. This problem is particularly 
difficult at the time of registration. Some 
suggested that students write a theme, 
but they didn’t suggest who would cor- 
rect the theme. Some suggested the use 
of objective tests, but they all agreed that 
these tests were not always accurate. 
Some suggested a combination of the ob- 
jective test and the theme, but this seem- 
ed to compound the problem. Then, 
when we add the fact that we may all 
be looking for different abilities and at- 
tributes in students, the situation seems 
hopeless. ,Some of the liberal arts col- 
leges and universities reported a tenden- 
cy to do away with all remedial classes. 
If the student could not pass the entrance 
examination in English then he would 
not be permitted to register. The junior 
college instructors were quick to recog- 
nize the implications of this procedure, 
for obviously these students would then 
crowd into the junior colleges for reme- 
dial courses. This emphasized the prob- 
lem of status again. We have seen that 
there appears to be little agreement on 
who should teach the composition/com- 
munication course, nor is there agree- 
ment on who should be taught, but per- 
haps there was even more disagreement 
on the next topic of discussion, which 
was: 

What Does He Teach? 

One member of the symposium stated 
that his workshop had wrestled with this 
problem to such an extent that they were 
now asking that some national body 
should “suggest what should be taught 
in the com position/communication 
course.” No mention was made as to 
what authority this body would have, nor 
who would be qualified as a national 
body, nor how this body would reconcile 
the needs of different areas and commu- 
nities, but the impression was left that 
we were in such hopeless disagreement 
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that perhaps some national body should 
make suggestions. 

Others of the symposium mentioned 
that in all too many instances we at- 
tempted to make our students over into 
our own image. This we do through the 
reading material which we assign, 
through the discussions which we have 
in class, through the assigned writing 
and speaking and by the manner in 
which we measure the achievements of 
our students. Thus, what we teach is 
often times measured by what we are. 

The symposium did not come to an 
agreement on what should be taught; 
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perhaps because they believed that what 
is taught will to a large extent be deter- 
mined by the community, the student 
and the instructor. These factors will 
vary in every section of every class. 





Moderator: Brice Harris, Pennsylvania State 
College 


Reporters: Willis Middleton, Bakersfield Jun- 
ior College 
Wade Ruby, Pepperdine College 
Max Edwards, Utah State University 
George Montague, San Jose City College 
Bryson Jaynes, State College of Washington 
George Montague, San Jose City College 


Summary and Comment: 
Angeles State College 


Recorder: Charles Guss, Stockton City College 


Marvin Laser, Los 


III. Report of Workshops 11-15: 
Programs for Special Groups of Students 


At the conclusion of certain of the 
Workshop Reports Dr. Joseph Cohen of 
the University of Colorado made the fol- 
lowing remarks: 

Workshop 14, Joseph Mersand, Reporter 

The need for increased articulation be- 
tween the high schools and colleges can- 
not be overemphasized. The grouping of 
students according to abilities appears 
an inevitable device to provide for their 
needs. Institutions should not, however, 
permit the great loss which occurs when 
only the inferior students receive special 
attention. Equal emphasis, at least, 
should be placed upon providing special 
opportunities for the superior student. 

The NEA and NCA both function as 
devices for systematic liaison between 
colleges and high school, the NEA as a 
clearing house for gifted students and 
NCA as the sponsor of a hundred or so 
programs for superior students. 

A good device is the offering of col- 
lege courses to superior high school stu- 
dents. Experiments have demonstrated 
the capability of these students to take 
even advanced work in seminars and to 
respond enthusiastically to such special 
opportunities. 

Workshop 12, W. E. Jacobs, Reporter 


An ironical situation often exists which 
requires remedial work for superior stu- 
dents. Where cultural lag or inadequate 
secondary education has deprived super- 
ior students of normal standing, they 
need special attention to enable them to 
achieve their potential The CCCC 
should back such programs. 

Workshop 13, William Bright, Reporter 

Instructors should take advantage of 
the presence in the classroom of foreign 
students who have good cultural back- 
grounds. Their usually superior educa- 
tion in the field of the humanities often 
enables them to make leading contribu- 
tions in discussion with their American 
classmates. 

Workshop 11, Ralph E. Hone, Reporter 

Professor Cohen reserved comment 
until the end of the session. 

Workshop 15, Paul Roberts, Reporter 

Teacher training should be in the sub- 
ject matter of the courses to be taught, 
regardless of who teaches it, i.e., the de- 
partment which offers the courses. 

At the conclusion of the last Work- 
shop Report, Dr. Cohen made some gen- 
eral observations to the following effect: 

Every institution is invited to take ad- 
vantage of the efforts of the Carnegie- 
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supported program to develop special 
opportunities for superior students. The 
University of Colorado publishes a bulle- 
tin on the subject of the Superior Stu- 
dent and the special programs existing 
and being developed on his behalf. The 
bulletin is available upon request. 

We conceive of the Superior Student 
program as a four-year procedure. The 
admissions office of the college should be 
the starting-point of the selective pro- 
cess. (The Carnegie foundation can offer 
much data and help on the subject of 
discovering the superior student.) Wait- 
ing for students to prove themselves dur- 
ing the first two years of college is a 
wasteful process. We should start early 
in general studies, so as to develop well 
motivated students for later specializa- 
tion. 

Students should be brought together 
in conferences on first-rate works. The 
whole approach should be to lead the 
student to see his studies in the context 
of entire fields and combined fields of 
knowledge. It follows that separate 
honors courses by departments will fail 
to serve the purposes of the program. 
Neither will mere courses of independ- 
ent study accomplish what is needed. In- 
stead, instructors should work with stu- 
dents in discussion, seminars, and col- 
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loquia to pull out the essentials of works 
in every field. Lecturing is highly inap- 
propriate for the purpose; the superior 
teacher will distinguish himself by care- 
fully and unobtrusively guiding the dis- 
cussions along lines which reveal a view 
of the whole humanities as the context 
of every subject. (Duke University pro- 
vides a clearing house for such pro- 
grams. ) 

Over sixty schools already offer spe- 
cial programs for gifted students; it is 
high time for all schools to get started on 
similar projects. 

Let us consider the total ability of our 
gifted students; view them as and help 
them to become a part of the complete 
cultural community. We must search out 
the culturally endowed members of our 
faculties and put them to work develop- 
ing the value-laden and discriminating 
personalities to be found among our stu- 
dents. 





Moderator: Alfred Grommon, Stanford Univer- 


sity 
Reporters: Ralph E. Hone, University of Red- 
lands 
W. E. Jacobs, Idaho State College 
William Bright, University of California 
Joseph Mersand, Jamaica High School, 
N.Y.C. 
Summary and Comment: Joseph Cohen, Uni- 
versity of Colorado 
— John Wagner, Humboldt State Col- 
ege 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. From the present date until August 1, 1960, 
all contributions to COLLEGE COMPOSITION AND COMMUNICA- 
TION are to be sent to Francis E. Bowman, 321 Allen Bldg., Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, North Carolina. Cecil B. Williams, who began his three- 
year term as Editor in January, accepted the editorship with the under- 
standing that it was not to interfere with a possible Fulbright appoint- 
ment for his approaching sabbatical year. Mr. Williams will begin a ten- 
month appointment as Fulbright Lecturer in American Literature at the 
University of Hamburg, Germany, in November. 
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Rocky Mountain Special 
to 
49th Annual NCTE Convention 





Denver, November 26-28 
Convention hotels: Cosmopolitan, Brown Palace, Shirley Savoy 
@ the annual CCCC luncheon, Friday, November 27 


@ headline speakers: Eudora Welty, Edmund Fuller, John 
Ciardi, George Shuster, Joseph Mersand 


@ college section program 


Topic: The Elimination of Freshman English, As It Is Now 
Taught, from the College Curriculum 


Speakers: Warner G. Rice, University of Michigan; Albert R. 
Kitzhaber, University of Kansas 





General Discussion 


@ rich and varied program at all levels, scenic tours, a Thanks- 
giving vacation in Colorado’s mile-high, Rocky Moun- 
tain Empire City 


If registration materials have not reached you, write to Gerald 
K. Miller, Business Manager, National Council of Teachers of 
English, 704 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. 





Pre-registration, $2; delayed registration, $3 





